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PREFACE 


UMAN Society is still in the formative 
H period, and so sociology is still a 

progressive science. The social laws of 
every other species that inhabits our earth are 
fixed; not so those of our race, they are to be 
made, not merely studied. But what forces are 
moulding human society? From what source 
does man obtain his social laws? To this ques- 
tion three answers may be given: 

1. Human society is the work of God, a part 
of Ms creation. 

2. Society is the product of evolution. 

3. Society is a human product; social man is 
self-made. 

All these theories are abundantly confirmed 
both by revelation and reason. To suppose that 
God is not moulding human society is to suppose 
that he abandoned the work of making the race 
before it was finished. ‘That his work will cease 
before the world is perfected according to his 
plan is not thinkable. As to the method by which 
he will accomplish his work, it must be in keeping 
with that by which he has made everything that 
he has thus far made, and as it is the business of 
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science to name and describe that method, it must 
be called evolution. That man is God’s co- 
worker in his own making will be recognised as a 
doctrine everywhere taught in the Bible. It can 
be said of society, as of the individual, that it can 
work out its own salvation because it is God that 
worketh in it. 

The prophets and lawgivers of Israel were 
deeply concerned for the prosperity of their peo- 
ple. It is possible that their interest in social 
questions was due almost altogether to their 
patriotism. The vices they fought were those 
that would make Israel weak, the virtues they 
cultivated were those that would make the nation 
strong. They sought from God the secret of 
national immortality and happiness. Did God 
reveal it? The prophets and psalmists thought 
so. They invariably attributed Israel’s mis- 
fortunes to disobedience. The commands were 
of such a nature that he that obeyed them lived 
by them. 

If the Bible contains the divine ideal of human 
society, careful study ought to reveal it and also 
furnish some clue to the part men may take in 
hastening its realisation. This book is the result 
of the author’s effort to find in the Bible such an 
ideal and such a revelation, and to determine 
whether the world is really moving towards such 
a consummation as the prophets and apostles 
laboured for. If the God of the Bible is not the 
God who is really shaping human character and 
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destiny, then the Bible must be wrong. If the 
labours of Moses and the prophets, and of Christ 
and the apostles were in vain, if all their visions 
and efforts came to naught, then they were only 
dreamers and whatever spirit moved them it was 
not the spirit of God. So a study of the Bible 
should be followed by a study of the world. Did 
Judaism, as it was taught by the prophets, 
become a reality in Jewish society? Has Chris- 
tian civilisation been moulded by Christ? Is it 
destined to become universal? Will it become 
more Christian as the years pass, until human 
society reflects the image of God? 

The author is aware of the fact that he has not 
fully answered these questions. He can only 
claim that he has found their study profitable, and 
he hopes that more capable hands may finish what 
he has begun. 

Two of the following chapters have appeared 
in the Methodist Review, and are reproduced 


here by permission. 
SAMUEL M. GODBEY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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J 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF GENESIS 
Gy cs contains no formal statement of 


sociological principles; neither does it 

contain a formal statement of any theo- 
logical doctrine. The Pentateuch is a product of 
an age that had not learned to set forth theories 
or doctrines categorically and to adduce argu- 
ments for their proof. It is idle to look in any 
part of the Old Testament for a discussion of 
theological or sociological questions after the 
manner of the twentieth century or even of the 
first. Heroic tales, lyrics, and laws, at least 
those that live, teach something of God, or of 
man, or of duty. Stories are dispersed all 
through the Old Testament; Genesis is made up 
of them. 

Are they merely Leas Are they not records 
of events—so many chapters of the world’s his- 
tory? That is a question that may well interest 
those that have time for its discussion; but it does 
not matter here what sort of literary interpreta- 
‘tion is given them, since the lessons they teach 
remain the same. The Old Testament authors 
never troubled themselves about the literary form 
or merits of their work. They cared nothing for 
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history, folklore, or poetry, except as these might 
serve their purpose. They were teachers and 
wrote nothing without a purpose. Their motive 
was not altogether theological. They were con- 
cerned about God and his worship; but they were 
also concerned about man and human society, 
and the solution of problems that are as old as 
the race. They had fairly clear ideas of what 
human society should be, and they embodied 
these ideas, at least in part, in the stories as well 
as in the laws and the poetry with which the Bible 
is filled. 

The first of these stories is that of Adam. 
There is no part of the Old Testament that 
interests us more to-day, or that has contributed 
more to Christian ethics and theology. In the 
days of ancient Israel, it must have impressed 
those that heard it as we, in these days of literary 
scepticism, are impressed by nothing. Probably 
people thought more of practical questions then, 
for they could have had little else to think of. It 
was before the days of theologians and meta- 
physicians and poets. 

What impression did the story of Adam make 
upon such unsophisticated minds? They must 
have listened with wonder as they were told that 
Adam, the first of his race, the man whom God 
made and to whom God assigned his place and 
his task, was a tiller of the soil. No servants at- 
tended him. He was rightful lord of birds and 
beasts, but not one of them owned his sway. God 
appointed him lord of the world, but gave him no 
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direct aid in subduing his kingdom. Unarmed 
and naked, with no helper but his weak com- 
panion, he essayed the task. But did not God 
give the man on whom he had imposed such a 
task some special aid? Did he not teach him 
some magical formula that would compel the 
beasts to obey him or make spirits his servants? 
No, the only magic God taught him was work, 
and the work assigned was the care of trees and 
the culture of a garden. 

Such a paradise as we read of in Genesis can 
still be found. The Israelites, living on the 
border of the desert, could easily grasp the idea 
of a fertile spot watered by a fountain in a rain- 
less land. They had seen such gardens and they 
knew what their culture meant. They were not 
troubled with any fancies of “ compliant boughs ” 
handing down fruits to the idle lovers lying in 
their shade. They had never heard of polite 
and immortal beasts. They did not dream that 
a man with nothing at all to work with but his 
fingers, with everything that makes civilisation 
still to devise and form, would have a very easy 
task before him, even if he had no higher ambi- 
tion than to get a living out of his garden. If 
they could have had any doubts about the matter, 
they were plainly told in the narrative that the 
business of tilling the ground was had in mind at 
man’s creation (Genesis ii. 5). The man was 
made for labour. 

It is not likely that in the days of Moses, or 
even in the time of Isaiah, any one ever asked, 
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“Why should man have been compelled to toil 
before he sinned?” That labour is a punishment 
for transgression is a later fancy. Adam was 
put to work as soon as he was made. After he 
sinned his burden of toil was increased, it is 
true; but he was a toiler before his transgression. 
He worked in Paradise. Yet God could have 
made a garden, or a world, that would have 
furnished freely all that men could desire; or he 
could have made a man that would desire noth- 
ing that nature did not furnish him. There are 
such paradises and such people; but civilisation 
does not come from such a source. Many an 
island in the Pacific furnishes food to its inhabi- 
tants so freely and bountifully that they have but 
little to do except to eat; but in such paradises 
men do not aspire to become masters of the 
world, or to perfect themselves in the image of 
God. The story of Adam teaches what we see 
now demonstrated by the history of the world, 
that civilisation belongs only to tribes that work. 
In its material, intellectual, and ethical develop- 
ment, civilisation is dependent on labour. We 
know that it is the toiler that lays the foundation 
of civilisation, and that it is his hands that are 
building the structure and that will build it till 
its top reaches the heavens. We have learned 
that the important victories are those of peace. 
The Israelites must have been tempted to believe 
that it is the sword and not the plough that makes 
a nation great; but they could not hear this story 
of the first labourer without seeing that it taught 
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that toil is a divinely appointed means of man’s 
elevation. 

Did it seem strange to the rude, half-civilised 
peasants of ancient Israel that Adam, the 
labourer, had a higher and purer conception of 
marriage than their own princes seemed to 
possess? Perhaps not. Even at this day we 
would seek among peasants rather than princes 
for ideal marriage. The labourer has even to 
this day, like Adam, one helper—his wife. The 
savage makes his wife his slave. Woman per- 
forms almost all the agricultural labour among 
savages ; but the civilised labourer, like Adam, his 
prototype, makes his wife his full partner in life, 
but only his assistant in toil. In the highest 
circles of society—measuring social altitudes by 
the dollar rule—we find woman again something 
less than man’s equal. Just as savage woman 
cannot take part in her husband’s hunts and 
fights, but is compelled to move on the lower 
plane of toil and drudgery; so the wife of the 
rich man cannot take part in her husband’s 
financial schemes, but is compelled to content 
herself with social exploits that he despises as 
being worthy only of women. In neither case 
can the love and honour that the woman instinc- 
tively craves from her husband be expected. It 
was when God made the labourer and appointed 
him his task that he said, “ Let us make a help 
meet for him.” It was this same labourer, too, 
that acknowledged his wife as his other self. 
The world over, man and woman are designated 
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by two words of little or no etymological kindred ; 
but in Hebrew the words differ only by the inflec- 
tion denoting gender. Adam called himself ish, 
his wife isha. He, too, it was that decreed the 
law of marriage. ‘“‘ A man shall leave his father 
and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife” 
(Genesis ii. 24), a law that even Christ accepted 
as perfect. A pair of idlers, whether savage or 
civilised, are never perfectly united. It is only 
as the man and his wife labour side by side at 
the task of life that they become truly one in 
heart. 

Labour implies the exercise of all the powers 
that God has given to man. The man that toils 
with his hands alone has not yet risen to the 
dignity of human labour. The man who attends 
a machine in a factory, and assists his steel com- 
panion in some never-ending, never-changing 
task, must seek recreation by performing, if only 
for an hour each day, some less monotonous and 
more intellectual task—gardening, for example— 
or he will be incapable of thinking. The mind 
learns to work by helping the body in its labours ; 
and if the body has no labour, it is only with 
great difficulty and slowly that the mind learns 
to work at all. 

That labour is essential to the best moral 
development is evident, for only the man that 
works can have sympathy with the labouring 
masses; and the lack of such sympathy is the 
cause of many sins that men commit. The de- 
velopment of it is essential to the development of 
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that power that binds a man to his fellows and 
that draws them to him; a power that we call 
magnetism, but which Paul called charity. The 
man who has this virtue in its full development 
will do no wrong; for love is the fulfilling of the 
law. The man who lacks it is but a sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

After his sin man needed the discipline of 
labour even more than before, and so his burden 
of toil was increased. The ground was cursed 
for his sake and for his advantage the garden 
was taken from him. He was sent out-to irrigate 
and till the ground. He had fallen, and labour 
was the divinely appointed means of his rising 
again. We are often told that the Bible teaches 
that labour is a curse, and that it was inflicted as 
a punishment of sin. No grosser slander has 
ever been devised against that much-slandered 
book. This account of Adam makes labour older 
than sin. It was from the first not only a means 
of securing God’s blessing, but a blessing in it- 
self ; yet it is true that in the course of nature the 
labours of sinful man are increased by his sins. 
He must labour not only for necessities but to 
secure means of ministering to his vices. He 
needs labour not only to promote his mental and 
moral development but also to enable him to con- 
trol his evil passions, to gain the mastery over 
himself. It was not to punish him, but for his 
sake, that his toil was increased. 

There were in ancient times two ways of gain- 
ing wealth. The first was by toil, the second by 
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plunder. The moral difference between the two 
methods was not so clear in the minds of some 
men as it should have been. Plunder is not 
always scorned even in these enlightened days, 
provided it is gained by modern measures. The 
desire to obtain the products of toil is universal ; 
the desire to obtain the products for which some 
one else has laboured is also common. In ancient 
times nothing distinguished the rich man from 
the poor man so much as the possession of serv- 
ants. In civilisation every man has many serv- 
ants. The man who ploughs and reaps is served 
by the man who grinds the corn and returns it 
ready for use. Yet no man can become very 
rich if he renders to every man a full equivalent 
for the service he receives, so from ancient times 
men have sought and found means of securing 
the fruits of other men’s labours without paying 
an equivalent. There have always been men who 
regarded other men as their lawful prey. In the 
story of the Flood, such men are charged with 
causing the social corruption that made the Flood 
necessary. 

“The sons of God,” men of the class that are 
called gods in the thirty-second Psalm—princes 
and judges, men of wealth and power—saw the 
daughters of their defenceless neighbours that 
they were fair. So they took them, each taking 
as many as he wished. The earth was filled with 
violence. There were giants in those days, men 
of might who forcibly took what they chose. 
This violence and anarchy was increased by the 
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sons that were born to the concubines these great 
men had taken. Sons who could not claim the 
rights of heirs became rich by plunder, and by 
ill-gotten wealth they hid the stain of a dishon- 
ourable birth. 

This picture of antediluvian conditions was 
more easily understood by the first readers of 
Genesis than it is by us. It was only what they 
had seen among their neighbours; and even 
among themselves such disregard of human 
rights was not unknown. It is not unknown to- 
day. It is the sin of the world. 

In contrast with the lives of these men who 
filled the earth with their crimes was the simple, 
harmless life of Abraham, the shepherd prince. 
He lived always at peace with his neighbours. 
Only once did he take up the sword, and then to 
rescue his nephew Lot. He lived the simple life, 
though he was very rich; and though his follow- 
ing was sufficient to compel the respect of kings, 
he was so far from taking the property of others 
without fully repaying them that he even suf- 
fered wrong without complaint. He walked 
among men a king, not because he inspired his 
neighbours and followers with fear, but because 
he believed God. He believed with that faith 
that shows itself in perfect, unhesitating obedi- 
ence. 

Possibly some of Israel’s great men thought 
Abraham’s character was so lofty as to quite dis- 
courage emulation. Such objection could not be 
made to that of Jacob. In his early life his 
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conduct was hardly such as people of even that 
rude age could approve; but he repented; and 
Jacob, the Supplanter, became Israel, the Prince 
of God. The patriarchs were shepherds through 
choice. Abraham left the rich valley of the Nile 
to wander with his flocks over the hills of Pales- 
tine. Only the stress of famine drove Jacob to 
take refuge in Egypt, where his descendants long 
pastured their herds and flocks in the Nile 
marshes and in the desert. They were still a 
tribe of shepherds at the time of the Exodus. 

Under the kings the nation, freed in a large 
measure from foes without and delivered from 
anarchy within, grew prosperous; but the wealth 
of the nation was largely in the hands of the few 
whom birth or fortune had favoured. The luxury 
and the sensuality and oppression of these princes 
are the principal theme of the prophets. These 
stories of Genesis reproved these degenerate sons 
of Israel as effectually as the prophets themselves. 
They could not read them or hear them without 
reflecting that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
patriarchs from whom the princes of Israel were 
proud to claim descent, lived simple lives in tents 
with their shepherds; and Adam, the man that 
God made in his own image, digged his living out 
of the ground. He was the source of all no- 
bility; but he was not clothed in purple or at- 
tended by obsequious slaves. 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 
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This lesson that gentility is not inconsistent with 
digging and spinning will never be out of date, 
and the stories of the God-like man who digged, 
and of the God-chosen princes who kept sheep, 
will never grow old. 

These heroes of Genesis were not perfect, but 
they were noble in spite of—or, perhaps, because 
of—the simple, rude lives they lived. They 
showed that nobility is not inconsistent with man- 
ual labour and a life of rude simplicity. The les- 
son is important. We cannot solve the problems 
presented by human society so long as we must 
have luxurious idlers in the highest class and 
servile toilers in the lowest. In fact, there is no 
place in ideal society for either idlers or slaves. 

No part of the Bible altogether neglects politi- 
cal problems, and in Genesis we may find at least 
a kind of solution of them. From the Exodus 
on to the end the Hebrews are a nation, but in 
the stories of Genesis they are always a family. 
The fact that it is no ordinary family that 
journeys through Canaan, but a clan, is kept out 
of sight as much as possible. Abraham was able 
to muster a considerable force for war when it 
was necessary. His family could hardly have 
numbered less than two thousand at the time of 
his expedition with three hundred and eighteen 
“trained men, born in his house.” His band was 
strong enough to command the respect of the petty 
kings of the country and to keep the robbers from 
his flocks and herds. He was in a small way a 
king himself, but he thought it better to be a father 
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than to be a tyrant. He regarded himself as 
merely the head of a great household. He did 
not lack authority, nor did he fail to receive 
reverent obedience from his dependents; but he 
preferred to be counted a father, and to the last, 
the nation he founded thought of him and spoke 
of him as a father. When Jacob went down into 
Egypt, his immediate family numbered but 
seventy souls; a very good-sized family, cer- 
tainly, but not numerous enough to account for 
the great host of the Exodus. It is useless to try 
to show that even a very prolific people could 
have multiplied so wonderfully in so short a time; 
for the Israelites do not seem to have been an 
unusually prolific people. The difficulty dis- 
appears when we reflect that the numerous 
dependents that must have attended the aged 
patriarch and his sons are not counted among the 
seventy ; but their descendants were counted with 
the hosts of the Exodus. If Jacob when he re- 
turned from Padan-aram had many servants—a 
small number could not have driven his flocks, 
and only a small army could have protected them 
on such a journey—he must have had a still 
larger force when we went to Egypt; yet he is 
always spoken of as the head of a family, not as a 
prince. After the family had become a nation, 
it was still a family. Even in the days of the 
prophets it is always the house of Israel. The 
teaching of the Law and of the Prophets was 
always consistent with the conception that Israel 
was a family rather than a nation. 
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The first form of government was doubtless 
patriarchal. Israel was not peculiar in that 
respect; but other nations passed quickly out of 
the patriarchal period of their history. With 
most of those nations with whom the Israelites 
came in contact, the tribal form of government, 
which is a sort of enlargement of the patriarchal, 
was of short duration. Kings soon took the place 
of chiefs. 

The great nations of antiquity were in their 
beginnings cities. The king was the military 
leader and the judge. His city was a fort, usually 
in a position strong by nature and which he made 
stronger by means of walls and towers. When 
the city outgrew its original bounds, new walls 
were built, and the original fort became the cit- 
adel. As smaller towns were conquered, their 
inhabitants were often brought to swell the popu- 
lation of the victorious city; or, if the victor 
found it best, the defeated town was simply 
annexed to the victorious nation. In a nation 
formed by a series of conquests there was not 
much sense of kindred. A man did not think it 
necessary to treat his fellow citizen as a brother, 
for the very excellent reason that he was not his 
brother. But Israel was a nation developed not 
from a city but from a family; and to this day 
there is hardly another nation that can claim to 
be so compact a brotherhood, though political ties 
have not bound them together for ages. 

In Genesis, Cain is credited with being the 
builder of the first city, and Nimrod is the first 
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king who rules more than one city. There is at 
least an intimation here that the murderer and 
the tyrant are the men that are suited to the work 
of nation building, if nations must be carved out 
by the sword. Government by force is looked 
upon with small favour in the Bible. In the 
apocalyptic books, the nations are represented 
under the figure of beasts, the one exception 
being the great image of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision, representing the tyranny of the world, 
destined to be overthrown and destroyed by a 
kingdom which the God of Heaven would set up. 
Yet these Gentile nations are always represented 
as serving unknowingly God’s purpose. He him- 
self made them, though indirectly, and appointed 
the bounds of their habitations. By his provi- 
dence the sons of Noah were dispersed and the 
nations founded. The great nations that were 
formed by conquest were weapons in God’s hands 
to destroy nations that ought to be destroyed. 
The author of Genesis evidently believed that the 
world advances by the survival of the fittest; 
which means the destruction of the unfit. Dar- 
win himself was not a more ardent believer in 
the struggle for existence, a struggle in which the 
unfit are doomed to perish. This destruction of 
the weak, the sensual, the vicious—of all, in fact, 
except the fittest—is necessary to the world’s 
advancement. War is needed till the world is 
ready for peace; and the world cannot be ready 
for peace till the spirit of forbearance and 
mutual helpfulness that is the bond of union in 
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the family shall become the ruling principle in the 
nations and among the nations. 

The Hebrews were not the only people who 
retained the patriarchal idea of government, and 
to some extent the patriarchal practice. Their 
kinsmen, the Arabs, have not departed very far 
from the customs and ideas of the days of Abra- 
ham. With them the tribe is a family, and the 
sheik that governs in peace and leads in war 
exercises the rights and discharges the duties of 
a father. But they have retained primitive 
virtues only by retaining the squalor and the bar- 
barism of primitive life. The Hebrew people, 
at least in so far as they followed the leading of 
their prophets, remained a family after they had 
become a nation. They were not less a family 
because many foreigners were added to their 
number. It is not consanguinity so much as unity 
of purpose and of interests that holds a family 
together, or that makes a brotherhood. An ab- 
surd initiatory ceremony and a childish secret 
may serve as the foundation and the bond of a 
powerful “order”; and the brothers that are 
bound by such light bonds may accomplish 
through the advantage their union gives them 
some very excellent work. But the union is all 
the stronger if it has its foundation in nature as 
well as in the needs and purposes of its members. 
It is stronger still if it is cemented by religion. 
A nation bound together by all these ties is the 
strongest and the best brotherhood. The re- 
ligious lesson taught Sy the simple story of the 
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patriarchs is so evident that it is often taken as 
the only lesson they contain. The God of Israel 
was to the latest times the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob. Whether these narratives 
were written by prophets or by priests, in the 
days of the kings or by Moses in the wilderness, 
it is still worthy of note that no prophet appeared 
to direct these patriarchs, and the only priest 
mentioned comes to Abraham only to bless. 
Their mode of worship was simple and more 
primitive than that which Moses prescribed. 
Still it had the one essential of true religion: faith 
in divine guidance and in protecting providence. 
In the story of Joseph and his brethren, this 
religion takes the very practical forms of moral 
probity and brotherly kindness. Only Christ 
ever taught these lessons more forcibly. 


II 


THE SABBATH AND THE SEVENTH 
YEAR 


O institution is more characteristic of 
Judaism at its best than the Sabbath. It 
commemorates the creation and is a 

prophecy of the consummation when the people 
of God shall enter into his rest (Hebrews iv. 
3-10). God rested on the seventh day from all 
his work. How did ancient Israel understand 
that statement? Probably their conception of 
God’s resting was not so crude as is commonly 
supposed. The interpretation that regards the 
seven days of God’s creation as seven periods of 
time, the seventh extending from Adam to the end 
of the world, is a very ancient one. The begin- 
ning and the ending of each of the six days are 
mentioned in the Genesis account; but not so of 
the seventh. Indeed, as it is the period in which 
God adds nothing to the work of material crea- 
tion, it must include all time since the end of the 
sixth day; for we are told that during the six 
days God finished the work of creation. 

The lesson of the story of creation, then, is 
this: God did not continue indefinitely creating 
material things. He ended this work, leaving the 
world very good, indeed, but not all a paradise; 
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now though he “rests” from the work of pro- 
ducing material things he still carries on the 
greater creation, the evolution of the moral 
world. Christ said to the Jews who accused him 
of disregarding the Sabbath: “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” He did on the 
Sabbath days what God had been constantly 
doing during all the centuries of his sabbath, viz. ; 
helping the unfortunate, and supplying to men 
the blessings that were worth still more than 
healing. The prophets, from Moses on, believed 
that God was making them his instruments and 
agents in the creation of a new moral and social 
order, and that this better order would begin 
with Israel, but would ultimately pervade the 
world; and they saw in the Sabbath a prophecy 
of that consummation and a means for its attain- 
ment. 

In the Old Testament as well as in the Gospels 
the heavy-laden are the especial objects of divine 
care. Their protection and elevation is the prime 
object of Mosaic legislation. It does not mat- 
ter whether Sabbath-keeping originated from a 
divine command or from a fancy that the number 
seven is unlucky, and that consequently it was not 
best to work on the seventh day, the purpose of 
the Sabbath law, as it appears in the Pentateuch, 
is evident. 

Israel was a great family, and the poor man 
was only the unfortunate brother. The Sabbath 
was a gift to him. It had its value to others, but 
that was not so apparent at first, for in Exodus it 
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is not mentioned as a day of worship, but only as 
a day of rest. 

Only the man who works can rest. Perhaps 
this is the reason that the first mention of the 
Sabbath occurs right with the lesson of the 
dignity and importance of labour in the second 
chapter of Genesis. “ And on the seventh day 
God finished his work which he made. And God 
blessed the seventh day and hallowed it; because 
that in it he rested from all his work which 
God created and made” (Genesis ii. 2, 3). The 
command itself is even more a command to work 
than a command to rest. “ Six days shalt thou 
labour and do all thy work” is no mere preface 
to the Sabbath law, and it was intended for the 
rich as well as for the poor. Only the man who 
has worked six days is prepared to appreciate or 
even to properly observe the seventh as a Sab- 
bath. The lesson taught in Genesis of the dignity 
of labour and of its importance as a factor in the 
training and elevation of the race, is not forgotten 
in Exodus. Yet rest is as important as labour 
itself; for while labour is essential to the eleva- 
tion of the race and the development of the 
individual, unremitting toil tends to brutalise 
both the toiler and the taskmaster. Rest is es- 
sential, and so are liberty and opportunity for 
moral and mental culture. The Sabbath was 
made for man—for the labouring man very es- 
pecially. The rich man may rest when he will, 
the poor man must toil while his fellows and 
competitors toil. Only a law that strictly re- 
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quires him to rest can secure him the privilege of 
resting. He must work while others work, or 
lose his employment. But the Sabbath law did 
not remember the hireling only, but also, and 
very especially, the slave. ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labour and do all thy work; but the seventh day 
is a Sabbath unto the Lord thy God. In it thou 
shalt not do any manner of work; thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant nor thy 
maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that 
is within thy gates” (Exodus xx. 8-10). Even 
the beasts were forbidden to work, not that the 
labour of a beast can be any violation of a sacred 
day, but beasts do not work alone, and except for 
this prohibition such labour as ploughing would 
have been exacted on the seventh day under the 
pretext that the beast did all the work and that 
the man who held the plough was not labouring. 
Yet the beast that labours has need of rest, and 
the mercy that pities the beast as well as the man 
is a mark of civilisation. The purpose of the 
Sabbath is stated in Exodus xxiii. 12. “ That 
thine ox and thine ass may have rest, and the son 
of thine handmaid, and the stranger may be 
refreshed.” (See also Deuteronomy v. 12-15). 
Mercy was shown to the beasts for their own 
sake, but still more for the sake of the men who 
were compelled to labour with them. 

Another law of this character is given in 
Exodus xxxv. 3: “Ye shall kindle no fire 
throughout your habitations upon the Sabbath 
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day.” The fire itself did no harm, but it was im- 
possible to cook without fire, and so if no fire was 
kindled no cooking could be done. The fire was 
forbidden that the cook might be allowed to rest. 
This is evident from Exodus xvi. 23: “ To-mor- 
row is a solemn rest, a holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord; bake that which ye will bake, and seethe 
that which ye will seethe, and all that remaineth 
over lay up for you to be kept until the morning.” 
The cooks had the benefit of the Sabbath. In the 
second century this law was strictly kept by the 
Jews and they did not so much as warm their 
meals on the Sabbath day; at least Irenzeus gives 
them credit for such self-denial. But at the 
present time it is more usual for them to observe 
the letter of the law strictly and at the same time 
to violate its spirit. They employ Gentiles to 
light the fire, and then they make use of it with- 
out scruple and enjoy warm meals on the Sabbath 
day, just as the Gentiles do. Evidently the Gen- 
tile who lights the Sabbath fires without the 
slightest reproof from his conscience but gives 
the hired girl a holiday just for humanity’s sake, 
keeps the law better. 

The law directed that the observance of the 
Sabbath should be enforced by the penalty of 
death, but there is no record of the infliction of 
such a penalty except in one case. Nehemiah 
used no stronger measures than remonstrances 
and threats when he undertook to reéstablish the 
Sabbath after the return from Babylon. Yet a 
penalty was necessary, for men would have 
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forced their dependents to work if the strong arm 
of the law had not compelled them to respect the 
day. In fact, the Sabbath was not observed 
carefully by the Jews until after the captivity, 
and even then much depended upon the diligence 
with which the civil power compelled its observ- 
ance. Finally after the establishment of schools 
and synagogues and the consequent thorough 
education of the people in the Law, public senti- 
ment became so strong as to compel every Jew 
to observe the Sabbath very strictly. 

The Sabbath has always been popular, owing 
to its practical advantages. Even where an ex- 
aggerated appreciation of its sanctity or the fancy 
that it could possibly have any sancity apart from 
its utility has rendered it a burden to the very 
class it was intended especially to help it has still 
been welcomed as a relief from other and heavier 
burdens. It is significant that in France the 
advocates of disestablishment, many of them 
enemies of the Church, are equally zealous advo- 
cates of the law establishing the day of rest. 
They would not prefer a holy day, such as the 
Jewish Sabbath was in the time of Christ, or even 
such as the Puritan Sabbath was; but they de- 
mand a very human Sabbath, a Sabbath made for 
man. This view of the question is not far from 
that of Christ or of Moses. That the Sabbath 
was made for man is good Bible doctrine. Moses 
claims it as God’s day, but he claims it for God 
to give it to the labourer. 

But the Biblical Sabbath is sacred not to the 
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labourer but to God. If it was ordained only for 
man’s sake, why was it dedicated to God? If 
the needs and the rights of the labourer had been 
urged as the only ground for the law, it never 
would have been obeyed. If the Sabbath had 
not been a sacred day, there would have been no 
Sabbath. It is not certain that it is possible to 
maintain the observance of the Sabbath day, even 
in this enlightened age, except on the ground of 
its sacredness. The French law demands only a 
day of rest, one in seven; but the preference is 
given to the day that many of the labourers re- 
gard as sacred. The Sunday law does not stand 
without the prop of religion, even in France. 
The Sabbath was always a feast-day. The 
Sabbath sacrifice was discontinued after the de- 
struction of the temple, but its place was taken 
by the Sabbath meal. The orthodox Jew to-day 
does not think it quite right that the day should 
pass unmarked by some sort of festivity. 
Although the Sabbath was not the only day on 
which sacrifices were offered, it may be as well 
to discuss here the social feature of this part of 
the ancient worship. The sacrifice was a feast. 
The greater part of the victim was eaten by the 
offerer and his family and dependents. Even 
the tithe seems to have been primarily instituted 
as a provision for such feasts. In the laws 
regulating the greater feasts the poor and the 
stranger are especially remembered; but the 
ordinary sacrifice was also a kind of barbecue. 
A certain portion was given to the priest, but the 
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remainder of the flesh was eaten on the day of 
the sacrifice and the day after. If the victim 
was large the giver of the feast had every reason 
to be liberal, as he was not allowed to keep the 
flesh. In the mind of the lawmaker it was im- 
portant that on national and religious occasions 
there should be no poor, but that every member 
of the household of Israel should be able to feast, 
and that, too, on food that belonged to God and 
his people by right. Every poor man, every 
slave must have felt at these feasts that he was 
at least a man, and that in the nation and in the 
Temple he had the rights of a man. 

In the Mosaic Sabbath law nothing is said of 
worship, and it is not certain that the day was 
distinguished at first above other days, except by 
the cessation of labour and by the additional 
sacrifice (Numbers xxviii. 9, 10); but in later 
times the necessity of teaching the Law to all, rich 
and poor, and the desire of those remote from 
the Temple to enjoy the privileges of common 
assembly and public worship, suggested the syna- 
gogue service and school. As the times changed, 
the laws needed a new interpretation to suit them 
to changed conditions. The rabbis in their desire 
to preserve the letter of the Law inviolate, and at 
the same time to make the burden of its require- 
ments tolerable, interpreted it by a system that 
complicated it so greatly that only the learned— 
the lawyers—could claim to thoroughly under- 
stand it; yet it would never do to leave the people 
without a fair knowledge of what was required 
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of them; hence connected with the synagogues 
were schools for the study of the Law and the 
Prophets. Every Sabbath was devoted, in part, 
to this service. As this alone was not sufficient, 
day schools for the instruction of children were 
opened. In a word, a system of instruction of 
old and young was inaugurated, the nucleus 
of which was the synagogue and the Sabbath 
worship. 

The synagogue Sabbath service, and especially 
the synagogue school, proved an efficient means 
of educating the masses. It was the beginning 
of popular education. The strict literalism that 
cared so much for the observance of the letter 
of the Law, though itself an evil, was a source of 
very great good. The Law was made so intri- 
cate that it could not be learned without study, 
and it was necessary that it should be learned 
that it might be obeyed. Hence it was necessary 
that the whole nation should go to school and 
learn the Law. Every child was expected to 
learn the Law before attaining such an age as 
to be able to labour profitably; and all his life 
long the Jew, though he might be compelled to 
toil for his bread six days, was allowed—even 
compelled—to spend the seventh day in no labour 
except that of hearing the Law and the Prophets, 
and the synagogue service and sermon. 

The Jews’ Sabbath was at first only a day of 
rest; it became later a day of worship and in- 
struction. The Christian Sabbath reversed this 
order of developmeat. It was first a day of 
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worship and it became, after some centuries, also 
a day of rest. During the long period of perse- 
cution a day of rest would greatly have increased 
the perils of the Christians. They met on the 
first day of the week for worship; but the meet- 
ing was early in the morning, and they dispersed 
after a short service. Many of them were slaves, 
and it was necessary for them to begin the day’s 
labour promptly. Even inthe time of Chrysostom 
(A. D. 400) there was no Christian day of rest. 
The famous decree of Constantine with regard to 
Sunday had been issued a hundred years before 
Chrysostom began to preach in Constantinople, 
then the most Christian city in the world; yet the 
good bishop found it necessary to urge his hearers 
to take a little time—only a little time—every 
Sunday morning to discuss the sermon and fix it 
in the mind before going to the day’s labour.* 
The idea that Sunday should be to Christians 
what their Sabbath was to the Jews, a day of rest 
as well as a day of worship, grew slowly till the 
Reformation. Protestants, and especially evan- 
gelical Protestants, insisted upon the observance 
of the day of rest. It was left to the Puritans, 
however, to take up the strict laws with regard 
to the Jewish Sabbath and reénact them, making 
Sunday a day of enforced rest as well as a day 
of worship. 

Pharisaism is very far from the spirit of 

*Homily V.; Chrysostom evidently wished that the 


entire day should be given to religion; but that was 
too much to hope for. 
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Christianity. To make the Sabbath a burden in- 
stead of a blessing is to defeat its purpose. 
Certainly to work on Sunday is very much better 
than to observe the day with Pharisaical punctili- 
ousness or with Puritanical sourness. The Sab- 
bath is a feast, a day of gladness. It is espe- 
cially a day devoted to the higher aims and 
labours. 

The Christian Sabbath hes done more to make 
civilisation than can be well estimated. Un- 
fortunately Christianity has not always secured 
the instruction of all the people in anything more 
than the simplest rudiments of religion, and we 
may suppose that Judaism, too, often fell far be- 
low its ideal in the matter of public instruction; 
but to it must be conceded the glory of devoting 
one day in seven the best talents of the nation to 
the instruction of the people. Even the people of 
Athens, who heard in the theatres and in the 
popular assembly the poetry of Sophocles and the 
oratory of Demosthenes, heard nothing so en- 
lightening and elevating as the Law and the 
Prophets. Among Christians the free study and 
discussion of religous questions that Sunday is 
the occasion of, especially among evangelical 
Protestants, has done much to rouse the spirit of 
inquiry that has made all that is characteristic 
of modern civilisation. 

To the Sabbath more than to any other insti- 
tution we owe the religious enlightenment of the 
masses; and in religion enlightenment brings 
liberty. 
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The seventh year, like the seventh day, was a 
Sabbath ; but work was not forbidden during the 
seventh year. It was only the land that rested. 
To shepherds and herdsmen the seventh year 
brought no change, and even the agricultural 
population could not have abstained from work 
the whole year. The work of sowing the fields 
and pruning vines and trees was forbidden; but 
the work of reaping volunteer crops of grain and 
of gathering the fruit of the unpruned vines and 
trees was not forbidden, except to the landlord. 
The land rested but the labourer was allowed to 
labour, and he was expected to labour as the lord 
of the field in which he had been a hireling or 
slave, even though his labour was only to gather 
the crop.~.The law is thus given in Exodus: 
“Six years shalt thou sow thy land, and shalt 
gather in the increase thereof, but in the seventh 
year thou shalt let it rest and lie fallow, that the 
poor of thy people may eat, and what they leave 
the beast of the field shall eat. In like manner 
thou shalt deal with thy vineyard and thy olive 
yard ” (Exodus xxiii. 10, 11). During this year- 
long Sabbath the labourer had a right to work if 
he chose; but the labour of bondservants was 
doubtless greatly diminished. Hired servants 
found some disadvantage in being deprived of the 
wages they received in other years for ploughing 
and reaping; but these disadvantages were very 
much more than compensated for by the privi- 
leges of the year. During that year the land was 
theirs. They were not allowed to plough and 
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sow, but the volunteer crop must have amounted 
to much more than their ordinary wages. The 
grain probably amounted to more than half the 
usual crop, and it belonged to the landless poor 
just for the reaping. Figs and olives yielded a 
good crop, as the failure to prune would hardly 
cause a perceptible diminution in one year. Even 
the grapes would doubtless yield more than half 
as much fruit as if the vines had been pruned. 
The landowner was compelled by this law to yield 
up his possessions for one year in seven to his 
toiling neighbours. 

The seventh year was also “a year of release,” 
in which all claims against the poor were can- 
celled. “ At the end of every seven years thou 
shalt make a release, and this is the manner of 
the release ; every creditor shall release that which 
he hath lent unto his neighbour; he shall not 
exact it of his neighbour and his brother ; because 
the Lord’s release hath been proclaimed. Of a 
foreigner thou mayest exact it, but whatsoever 
of thine is with thy brother, thy hand shall re- 
lease it” (Deuteronomy xv. 1-3). It was not 
strange that the lawgiver promised that obedi- 
ence to these laws would result in the disappear- 
ance of poverty (Deuteronomy xv. 4, 5). The 
privileges of the seventh year alone would give 
the labourer such an advantage that he would not 
become dependent, or at least would not remain 
so. The law required that no Hebrew should 
be held in bondage more than six years. “If 
thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he 
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serve, and in the seventh year he shall go out 
free for nothing ” (Exodus xxi.2). Thelaw gave 
the servant the right to remain with his master, 
if he preferred, and so took from the master the 
privilege to thrust out a servant who had ceased 
to be profitable, or who preferred servitude to the 
severing of family ties. It also required that the 
servant should not go out from bondage empty- 
handed. “ Thou shalt furnish him liberally out 
of thy threshing floor, and out of thy winepress 
for nothing.” 

In the twentieth chapter of Leviticus is given 
a law that seems to have been a dead letter from 
the first; at least we have no proof that it was 
ever enforced. At the end of seven weeks of 
years a year of Jubilee was to be proclaimed. 
“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land, and to all the 
inhabitants thereof; it shall be a year of jubilee 
unto you; and ye shall return every man unto his 
possession and unto his family.” The year of 
Jubilee was to bring to the Hebrew release from 
hHondage, if he were a slave. It released him 
from his debts and restored to him his real estate 
if he had been a landowner. According to this 
law the land could not be alienated. It was God’s 
land and therefore could be held in perpetuity 
only by those to whom God had given it. “ The 
land shall not be sold in perpetuity ; for the land 
is mine; for ye are strangers and sojourners with 
mers 

The Sabbaths were to the Jews a constant re- 
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minder of God’s sovereignty. God claimed not 
one day only but all the seven. The command, 
“ Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work,” 
is quite as imperative as the command, “ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” The Sab- 
batic year asserted again the principle that all 
time belongs to God and with it also the distinct 
claim that the land belongs to God. He has a 
right to say how it shall be used, and no man 
has a right to claim the service of his fellow 
except with the divine sanction. Just as the tithe 
paid according to the law to God’s priests and 
God’s poor was an acknowledgment of God’s 
right to all property, so the seventh day and the 
seventh year were paid as a tribute to the Lord 
of Life who claims all man’s days and years as 
his. 

What service did God exact on his day? To 
understand this we must remember that in Old 
Testament times almost every man who was not 
himself a master was practically a slave. These 
commands were given especially to masters. The 
very words of the Sabbath law show as much. 
“ Thou shalt not do any work; thou nor thy son 
nor thy daughter nor thy manservant nor thy 
maidservant ” (Exodus xx. 10. See also Exodus 
xxiii. 12). What could the Hebrew make of 
this demand that on God’s day every servant 
should be free from his burden? What did the 
landholder make of the law that during God’s 
sacred year his labourers and his poor neighbours 
should be made practical owners of his land? 
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Whatever he may have seen in these laws, he 
could not possibly have failed to see that God de- 
clared through them that kindness to the poor 
and justice to the labourer are the sacrifices that 
are especially pleasing to him. 

It may be objected that the Jews did not re- 
gard the Sabbath as primarily a gift to the 
labourer, and that it is by no means clear that the 
majority of Christians so regard it even after so 
many centuries of Christian enlightenment. It 
may even be urged that the Jew was never free 
from superstition with regard to the day, and that 
the Christian keeps his Sabbath through a false 
notion that he is required to do so by divine com- 
mand and by apostolic precedent. Such objec- 
tions are trivial. The purpose of the Sabbath is 
made sufficiently clear, and superstition and error 
have served the good purpose of securing obedi- 
ence to a law that has largely secured the ends 
for which it was made. 


III 
LOANS AND TITHES 
A the Hebrews gradually got possession of 


the fertile valleys of Palestine, and so 

passed from the condition of tribes living 
the free life of shepherds and plunderers to the 
more settled life of tillers of the soil, the poor 
among them began to be more dependent on 
the great landholders. The very fact that their 
great men owned numerous slaves, and were 
therefore in but little need of the help of the 
hired labourer, only served to make the poor 
man’s lot more miserable. He could not compete 
with slave labour without becoming himself a 
slave. Israel was then compelled to face the 
problem that a settled and prosperous life always 
brings. The student of history will remember 
that Rome sought unsuccessfully for a solution 
of the problem. In Athens Solon secured only 
partial relief for the poor, though his laws were 
not without effect in saving the Attic peasants 
from slavery. But even Solon would not have 
ventured to add to such laws as those of the 
Sabbath and the Sabbatic year a law requiring 
the rich man to lend to his poor neighbour, and 
to lend without interest. Yet no law is more 
prominent in the Pentateuch than the law requir- 

48 
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ing just such loans. Even though the borrower 
might have no adequate security, and though the 
year of release might be at hand, aid must be 
given. “If there be with thee a poor man, one 
of thy brethren within thy gates in thy land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not 
harden thy heart, nor shut thy hand from thy 
poor brother; but thou shalt surely open thy 
hand unto him, and shalt lend him sufficient for 
his need in that which he wanteth. Beware that 
there be not a base thought in thy heart, saying, 
The seventh year, the year of release, is at hand, 
and thine eye be evil against thy poor brother, 
and thou give him nought; and he cry unto Je- 
hovah against thee. Thou shalt surely give him, 
and thy heart shall not be grieved when thou 
givest unto him; because that for this thing Je- 
hoval thy God will bless thee in all thy work, 
and in all that thou puttest thy hand unto” 
(Deuteronomy xv. 7-10).* It may be said that 
such a law could hardly be enforced. The judges 
were not expected to enforce this law, and so no 
penalty was attached; but the law was not with- 
out effect, and its force is felt among the Jews to 
this day. Doubtless the position of Israel, sur- 
rounded by powerful nations against whose in- 
roads the princes of Israel were powerless except 
as they were backed by a patriotic and manly 
peasantry, may have had much to do in making 


*See also Deuteronomy xxiii. 19, 20; Exodus xxii. 25; 
Leviticus xxv. 35-37. 
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them understand the reasonableness of such a 
law. 

It was never expected that any man should 
lend indiscriminately to all comers. The lender 
was the rich landlord, the borrowers were his 
tenants and hirelings. In war he was the chief 
and they were his retainers. In peace he was 
their judge or their patron and they his clients. 
In time of distress the clients looked to their 
patron for aid. They could not borrow from a 
stranger. The relation of dependence between 
them was mutual and honourable. No interest 
was charged because the lender knew that the 
fidelity of his client was worth more to him than 
the little usury he could expect from him. 

Yet this happy condition of society did not 
long endure. Nations grow old rapidly. A 
settled state of society usually widens the gap 
between the rich and the poor. To prevent this 
no law could be more effective than this law with 
regard to loans; and yet even this law was hardly 
more than a little piece of moralising, except that 
it was made a part of the Jew’s religion. The 
loan was to be made as from a brother to a 
brother, in the name of the nation-family and in 
the name of God. The stranger did not escape 
without interest. 

The labourer was classed with the poor, for his 
wages did not make him rich; but besides the 
advantages the laws that applied equally to all 
classes of people gave him, he was especially re- 
membered. The Law required that his labour 
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should end with the day, and that he should re- 
ceive his wages before the going down of the 
sun.* This was the original eight-hour law. 
The slave too was not forgotten. The He- 
brew slave could not be sold out of the country 
or be held in servitude, without his consent, more 
than seven years (Exodus xxi. 2). Even the 
runaway slave had rights, and was not to be 
forcibly returned to his master (Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 15). This was the original fugitive-slave 
law. The Hebrew slave was still a brother, and 
he had the rights of a citizen and a member of 
the family of which his master was the head. 
He had part in the feasts and sacrifices and his 
personal rights were guarded. III treatment, at 
least if it resulted seriously, might give him a 
just ground to claim his freedom. The foreign 
slave became a proselyte, and so his servitude re- 
sulted in giving him a place, though a very 
humble one, in Israel. Slavery was one of the 
many evils that were inevitable in the old world. 
Only the more enlightened nations, even in this 
twentieth century, have been able to abolish it 
without conferring only a very doubtful blessing 
on the slave himself. Old Testament laws, like 


* «Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor 
and needy, whether he be of thy brethren or of thy 
strangers that are in thy land within thy gates; at his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun 
go down upon it; lest he cry against thee unto the 
Lord, and it be sin unto thee.”—Deuteronomy xxiv. 
14,15. 
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most laws, were made for the time and the 
people. 

It is often said that the Law cared nothing for 
the foreigner, but treated him as an enemy. The 
truth is that the foreigner is never forgotten. 
As long as he chose to remain a foreigner he was 
deprived of many privileges; yet he had always 
the privilege of becoming a citizen by embracing 
the Hebrew religion. If he chose to remain 
true to his own country and to his own gods, he 
was free to do so. The advantage of the Sab- 
bath rest was secured to him (Exodus xx. Io, 
XXV. 12) ; his rights were to be respected as if he 
were a native (Exodus xxii. 21 ; xxiil. 9; Leviticus 
xix. 33, 34). This tender care for the stranger 
was on account of his helplessness; and he is 
mentioned often with the fatherless and the 
widow; because, like them, he was especially 
liable to mistreatment. 

The poor, the fatherless, and the widow were 
even more helpless than the stranger, and their 
interests were carefully safeguarded. They be- 
came an easy prey when judges became too venal 
to refuse the bribes of those who had designs 
upon their property or their persons. Humanity 
demanded the protection of the defenceless, and 
patriotism also demanded their protection. It is 
not safe for any nation to have a large class of 
helpless paupers. To allow the widow’s prop- 
erty to be taken away from her was to send her 
children out to prey upon the community as pros- 
titutes and thieves. It was infinitely better to 
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enable her to bring up her family in such a way 
that they would add to the strength of the com- 
munity. As to the foreigner, he would be drawn 
to a people that treated him kindly, and would 
become one of them. A great many gentiles be- 
came citizens during the time of the nation’s 
vigour and prosperity. 

The problem of helping the poor has always 
been a difficult one. If too many gifts are 
given, the recipients soon become beggars; yet 
sometimes only gifts can save them from suffer- 
ing. The Law solved the problem in part by 
directing that certain gifts should be given in- 
directly. The poor were even placed with the 
priests or before them as having a right to certain 
sacred things. The seventh year brought gifts 
to the poor as a sacred right. There may have 
been a superstition about the Sabbath of the 
ground, the year when the ground had a right to 
rest; but there was no necessity of reproving a 
superstition that could do no harm. Better by 
far turn it to a good account. On the seventh 
year all the poor of the land lived in comparative 
luxury without realising that they were receiving 
a magnificent benefaction. They regarded the 
fruits and the grain gathered during the year- 
sabbath as the gift of God, not of man; and so 
they claimed them as their right without loss of 
self-respect. 

A similar benefaction, disguised as a sacred 
privilege, was the right to glean the fields and the 
vineyards. “ When ye reap the harvest of your 
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land, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of 
thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning 
of thy harvest; and thou shalt not glean thy 
vineyard, neither shalt thou glean the fallen fruit 
of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the 
poor and for the strangers; I am the Lord your 
God” (Leviticus xix. 9, 10). Even if a sheaf 
had been forgotten in the field it must be left:for 
the poor, and gleaning was forbidden in the case 
of olives and grapes as well as of grain (Deu- 
teronomy xxiv. 19-21). The gleanings were 
sacred, and the poor, as God’s representatives, 
had a right to them. These laws were not made 
for the labourer. He doubtless found harvest 
wages more profitable than the uncertain rewards 
of gleaning. The unreaped corners, the fallen 
ears, and the rare handful left on purpose were 
for the fatherless and the widow, not the 
labourer ; and doubtless the fair Moabitess that 
gleaned in the field of Boaz was not the only 
gleaner that ever ventured to glean even among 
the sheaves, and for whom handfuls were left on 
purpose. The poor gleaner claimed the glean- 
ings by the same authority that he claimed his 
part of the tithes. As the recipient of sacred 
things, the poor man was surrounded with an air 
of sanctity. He, as truly as the priest, was God’s 
representative, and his cause was God’s cause. 
The tithe system was a “ single tax ” of a very 
effective sort. The tax was not upon the land, 
indeed, but upon its products; and it must have 
been very effective in preventing speculation in 
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land, when it was enforced. Land is valued for 
what it produces, and if the owner gets only nine- 
tenths of his crop the value of the land is seri- 
ously impaired. But this nine-tenths the Sab- 
batic year decreased again by one-seventh, thus 
leaving the owner a little less than eight-tenths 
of his property. This was further decreased by 
his obligations to his servants and clients. The 
prophets almost invariably speak of the very rich 
man as a wicked man, and for the very excellent 
reason that it was not easy to obtain great wealth 
except by disregarding the laws of God. After 
the settled state of society secured by Roman rule 
made commerce safe, many Jews became rich as 
merchants and money-lenders, but not many be- 
came very wealthy as tillers of the soil of Pales- 
tine under the conditions imposed by the Law. 
A large part of the country could not be re- 
duced to cultivation even by terracing the hills. © 
This waste land remained free pasture ground, 
and the poor man might drive his little flock of 
a hundred sheep into the hills and obtain suste- 
nance for himself and his family as a shepherd; 
but there were cattle kings also in those days, and 
so even the flocks and the herds were to be taxed. 
The seventh year did not disturb the labours of 
the shepherd or diminish his profits. Even the 
seventh day could bring him only partial relief 
from his work; but his sheep and cattle were 
tithed, and besides the tenth he was required to 
sacrifice the “ firstlings ” also, or to redeem them. 
Notwithstanding the tithing, the shepherd was 
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favoured above the agriculturalist, as the seventh- 
year law did not affect him. 

As to the people without property, they paid 
no tax. Means of taxing food and clothing as 
raw products had not yet been devised. 

Far more important than the right to glean the 
fields and the vineyards was the right to equal 
justice before the courts. According to the cus- 
tom of the people, no fees were paid by the liti- 
gants, and so the poor man was equal to the rich 
man before the courts. Even an unjust judge 
could not refuse to hear the plea of a poor widow, 
though he might fail to do her justice. Yet it is 
evident that this equality of the rich and the poor 
before the law was often theoretical only. Even 
if the judge was proof against bribes, there was 
danger that his judgment would be biased. It is 
easy to believe that the wealthy, cultured gentle- 
- man is right and that the rough, unkempt work- 
man is wrong. As the judge necessarily belonged 
to the wealthier class, the danger that he would 
favour his rich neighbour rather than some poor 
dependent with whom he might have a case at 
law was great. “ Respect of persons” was acom- 
mon fault among Israel’s judges, but one against 
which they were duly warned. “Ye shall not 
respect persons; ye shall hear the small and 
the great alike” (Deuteronomy i. 17. See also 
chapter xvi. 19, Proverbs xxiv. 23, xxviii. 21). 
As the judge was necessarily fairly rich himself 
and was usually at least a scion of a noble family, 
it does not seem likely that he would, as a rule, 
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favour the poor man on account of his poverty. 
Yet judges are warned against doing that very 
thing (Exodus xxiii. 3; Leviticus xix. 15). It is 
fair to presume that the law was violated. Laws 
forbid only wrongs that are perpetrated, and 
there must have been here and there a judge who 
was ready to take poverty as an evidence of in- 
nocence and wealth as an evidence of guilt. The 
sentiment that wealth, at least great wealth, was 
inseparably connected with guilt was prevalent. 
To give one example of many, in Isaiah liii. 9 the 
rich and the wicked are spoken of as if they were 
substantially the same class. There was doubt- 
less a somewhat numerous class of wealthy men 
who had gotten their gains by oppressing cruelly 
the very dependents they were required by law to 
assist. Job’s friends intimated that he belonged 
to that class (Job xxii. 1-11), but he maintained 
that he had been not only just but kind to the 
poor (Job xxxi. 16-22). The man who was known 
as an oppressor of the poor must have sometimes 
found the judge prejudiced against him and in 
favour of his poor adversary. No doubt, too, 
there were judges who found it convenient to 
favour the poor man when he brought suit 
against a man who was able to pay fines and 
bribes, so as to extort from the wealthy litigant 
as much money as possible. The interest of all 
classes could be best conserved by putting every 
case on its own merits, regardless of the wealth 
or social standing of either litigant; besides it was 
important that the poor man should stand before 
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the court as a man, not as a pauper. To favour 
him on account of his poverty would have been to 
humiliate him. Before God all men are equal. 

The law forbidding the judge to accept bribes 
or in any way to fail to do justice could not have 
been easily enforced. The unjust judge was 
seldom punished. There was no provision in the 
Law for his punishment. Even the machinery 
of modern government is hardly sufficiently com- 
plete to secure society against the unjust judge. 
Was the law that prescribed the judge’s duties 
ineffectual because there was no direct punish- 
ment for its violation? By no means. Neither 
was the law requiring loans to be made to the 
needy, even though no security could be given, 
ineffectual. It was something that mercy and 
justice were made essentials in religion. The 
rich man knew that kindness shown to his poor 
neighbour counted for more in the sight of God 
than sacrifice, and the judge knew that his 
prayers and gifts were not accepted by the Judge 
of the whole earth if he failed to administer equal 
justice. These laws, standing in that part of the 
Scriptures that the Jews regarded with especial 
reverence, spoke with the authority of God for 
the rights of the helpless. 

The three great feasts that called the people to- 
gether to spend a week before the sanctuary did 
much to keep in the mind of every Jew the fact 
that the nation was a family, and that the poorest 
son of Abraham was his brother. The attend- 
ance of all the men was required. “ Three times 
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in a year shall all thy males appear before the 
Lord thy God in the place which he shall choose ; 
in the feast of unleavened bread, and in the feast 
of weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles ”’ (Deu- 
teronomy xvi. 16). While it was not possible 
for every man of the nation to obey this law 
strictly, the feasts were popular and each feast 
brought together a great multitude not only of 
men but of women and children also before the 
Temple, and there rich and poor feasted together. 
The householder was required to bring his poor 
clients and neighbours and to make them his com- 
panions in the feast. ‘ Thou shalt rejoice before 
the Lord thy God, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy manservant, and thy maidserv- 
ant, and the Levite that is within thy gates, and 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, 
that are among you, in the place which the Lord 
thy God hath chosen to put his name there. And 
thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman 
in Egypt; and thou shalt observe and do these 
statutes’ (Deuteronomy xvi. 11). The man- 
servant and the maidservant and the fatherless 
and the widow must have found such a demo- 
cratic feast refreshing, and the great householder 
must have felt a little more human after spend- 
ing a week as merely one of a great family, feast- 
ing with the humble as well as with the great, and 
recalling his own humble origin. These feasts 
were schools of patriotism and religion; and 
fortunately patriotism and religion were nearly 
the same thing with the Jew. After the Captivity 
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—and, as is well known, the great feasts were 
not much observed before that time—these feasts 
brought together men from all parts of the world. 
The pilgrim from Egypt met his kinsman from 
Mesopotamia, the merchant from Carthage con- 
versed with the shepherd from Galilee. The 
educative value of these gatherings was great. 
Fasts were not introduced into the Jewish 
religion so early as the feasts; yet their purpose 
and value are best considered here. A more use- 
less ceremony than a fast that consists only of a 
little starving mingled with a little regulation 
mourning, it is hard toconceive. That is just the 
view the prophets took of the matter. Accord- 
ing to Isaiah the fast God demanded was of a 
different sort. “Is it such a fast that I have 
chosen? a day for a man to afflict his soul? Is 
it to bow down his head like a bulrush and to 
spread sackcloth and ashes under him? Wilt 
thou call this a fast, and an acceptable day to the 
Lord? Is not this the fast that I have chosen? 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo. the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, 
and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast out to thy house? When thou 
seest the naked to cover him; and that thou hide 
not thyself from thy own flesh?” Zechariah 
repeats the same lesson. It is a small virtue for 
a man to make himself miserable for a short time, 
unless he at the same time relieves the wretched- 
ness of his fellows. To put on sackcloth, the 
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raiment of slaves, to defile the face and hair with 
ashes and dust, to eat the “ bread of affliction,” 
such coarse food as the poor were compelled to 
eat, but which the well-to-do ate only in their 
mourning—all this effort to play the poor man 
was well enough if at the same time the poor 
received substantial benefits; otherwise it was 
only a little piece of impudent hypocrisy. 

The Mosaic Law attempted, and in the end ac- 
complished great things, and it laid the foundation 
of still greater things. But why were so many 
evils untouched? Why, for example, was the 
freedom of divorce limited so little? Why was 
slavery permitted? If the Law had been all that 
the most enlightened moralists of the present age 
would have made it, it would not have lived a 
generation. Yet, although the Law does not 
directly condemn these evils, it prepares the way 
for their removal, for it accepts the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man and the equal rights of 
woman. 

To what extent should the Mosaic code be 
taken as a model for modern legislation? <A 
good law is always good. A change of form may 
be necessary; but since human society remains 
essentially the same, laws are needed to-day to 
correct the evils against which Moses legislated. 
Some of the Mosaic laws have been rendered 
obsolete by laws much more radical. The laws 
regulating. slavery, for example, would hardly 
apply where slavery itself is forbidden. But the 
purpose of those laws was to protect the most 
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helpless class of labourers, a purpose that should 
still be kept in mind. The law forbidding in- 
terest would hardly answer now, at least in its 
ancient form; for the borrower is no longer the 
client of the lender. The ancient organisation of 
society is gone, and with it have gone the laws 
that were enacted for its regulation. Yet laws 
to protect the poor man when he becomes a bor- 
rower are still needed. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for a poor man to pay twice or even 
four times the interest that the rich man pays. 
Perhaps the usurer commits no sin; for if he 
gives himself to the business of making small 
loans, he must have large interest. This evil has 
been corrected in part in some countries by mak- 
ing the lending of small sums on pawns or other 
security the business of the government or of 
companies organised under municipal or national 
superintendence especially for the purpose of 
making such loans at reasonable interest. The 
law forbidding the alienation of land may be un- 
suited to present conditions, but it is still desirable 
to keep the land in the hands of the people who 
will use it to the best advantage. The problem 
is by no means so difficult of solution as it was 
in ancient times; and its solution is just as im- 
portant now as it was three thousand years ago. 
If there was a reason then for securing to the 
poor man adequate means of obtaining justice 
in the courts, even though his adversary might be 
rich, the same reason holds to-day. 

The Law was not abolished by Christianity. 
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Some ceremonials of ancient Israel, and some 
national customs that received sanction only as 
means of binding the nation more closely to- 
gether by differentiating them from their neigh- 
bours, were abolished by Christianity as being 
useless since the newer revelation, or as being 
unsuited to other nations than the Jews; but the 
laws that have been considered in these pages 
were never abolished. They could not take 
among us their ancient form and yet retain their 
ancient spirit; but the obligation they enjoined 
is still the law of God. 

Government has no right to exist except for 
the good of the governed ; yet who ever expected 
an oligarchy to forget itself and to make large 
sacrifices in the interests of the people? Yet 
that is just what these laws demand. They were 
devised for people who had no kings but were 
governed by an oligarchy of hereditary rulers. 
The laws that required so many sacrifices on the 
part of the wealthy and powerful were left 
wholly in the hands of the very men who were 
to make the sacrifices. They were expected to 
put the interests of the nation above what they 
regarded as their rights. In a republic there 
ought to be but little difficulty in making the 
needs of society at large the first consideration. 


IV 


WHEN THERE WAS NO KING IN 
ISRAEL 


F the laws discussed in the preceding chapter 
| had been strictly obeyed there could have 
been no abject, servile class in Israel. There 
would have been no absolute levelling of classes ; 
some men would have been comparatively rich 
and others comparatively poor; but there could 
have been no such thing as the accumulation of 
wealth so great as to raise the possessor above the 
fear of want, and there could have been no 
poverty so abject as to sink its victim beneath the 
reach of hope. There would have been patrons 
and clients, masters and servants ; yet the distinc- 
tion could not have been injurious to either class 
so long as mutual dependence maintained mutual 
respect. 

There is no evidence that the period of the 
judges was a time of strict observance of those 
laws. Possibly some of them are of much later 
origin; but it is certain that in those rude times 
the classes were nearer together than in later 
times under the kings. Rich and poor, master 
and servant, lived and laboured together. If the 
higher critics are right and the laws designed to 
check the evils arising from a highly developed 
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social system were devised only at a much later 
period, still it is evident that during the time of 
the judges the gap that separated the classes was 
not a wide one, and that the national religion was 
full of the spirit of these laws. Saul, Israel’s 
first king, was an excellent type of the higher 
class in the days when primitive conditions pre- 
vailed. Though evidently a man of considerable 
wealth, he did not find it inconsistent with his 
social standing to go out with a servant seeking 
his father’s asses. When it became expedient to 
consult a seer as to the whereabouts of the truant 
animals, it was the servant and not the master 
who had the money for the man 0° God. The 
servant evidently thought himself nearly his mas- 
ter’s equal. He did not hesitate to give advice, 
and he did not preface his advice with any sort of 
apology. Even after Saul became king he was 
not above ploughing with the servants. Yet the 
ploughman-king did not forget that he had a 
right to command and the people were as prompt 
to obey as if their king had surrounded himself 
with all the magnificence of Oriental royalty. 
“The dread of the Lord fell upon the people, and 
they came out as one man.” They came all the 
more readily because they felt that their king and 
their prophet were in sympathy with all the 
people. 

From the time they entered Canaan till the 
time of Saul, the tribes were without national 
government; hence they were not able to unite 
to resist the repeated inroads of their neighbours, 
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neither was there any means of settling tribal 
quarrels but by the sword. Society was so un- 
settled that it was hardly safe for men to venture 
far from home. To spend the night in a strange 
village might bring disaster, as we may infer 
from the story of the Levite and his concubine 
(Judges xix). Conditions were not favourable 
to commerce, and during all the period of the 
judges the soil was the only source of wealth. 
Besides the larger valleys were almost entirely in 
the hands of peoples more or less hostile, and 
even among the hills there were towns from 
which the ancient inhabitants could not be driven. 
Even without such laws as that of the seventh 
year or other enactments that seem designed to 
keep the labouring class comparatively independ- 
ent, it was impossible in this unsettled state of 
society that there should be any excessive ac- 
cumulation of wealth in the hands of the favoured 
classes; it was equally impossible for the poor to 
be reduced to a state of absolute dependence 
upon their wealthier neighbours. Conditions 
were similar to those that prevailed in Scotland 
in comparatively recent times. The chieftain 
could not despise the clansman, on whose good 
will and fidelity the security of his property and 
of his life depended. He could not afford to 
reduce his clients to slavery; but, on the other 
hand, he found it expedient to make friends of 
his slaves, if he had them. 

The principle of brotherhood that underlies the 
Law is older than the Law. In Israel it was the 
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one essential thing in the national religion. This 
is shown by the entire history of the nation. 
During the unsettled times of the judges, there 
were periods of comparative tranquillity and 
these were doubtless periods of comparative 
prosperity ; they were also periods of apostasy, 
during which the “children of Israel did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord” by tak- 
ing up the worship of the gods of their heathen 
neighbours. 

These frequent defections can be accounted 
for in part by the superstitious belief that every 
land had its own peculiar Gods, powerful spirits 
that through necessity or through choice had 
taken up their abode in the country, and whose 
good will must be secured. The Baalim are still 
adored in Palestine, though now they are 
reverenced under the guise of saints. Each of 
these local deities is supposed to have great power 
in the vicinity of his own shrine—every saint’s 
tomb is practically a shrine—and it often happens 
that Christians who live near a Mohammedan 
shrine invoke the local saint, while Mohammedans 
in the vicinity of a similar Christian shrine are 
equally ready to invoke the Christian saint of the 
locality, regardless of nominal differences of 
faith. 

This belief in the power of the local divinity 
may have had something to do with Israel’s fre- 
quent backslidings ; but this alone cannot account 
for the facts. The high places of Jehovah were 
doubtless as numerous as those of Baal, so that 
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the Israelite was never compelled to travel far 
to find an altar to the God of his fathers, and 
besides the Baal-worship had some peculiar fea- 
tures that were quite repellent to many. 

The first recorded apostasy to Baal is illumi- 
nating. It is recorded in Numbers xxv. The 
shrine of Baal Peor was served by numerous 
“daughters of Moab” who were the property of 
the god and of his worshippers. Heathen temples 
of modern times often resort to the same methods 
of attracting worshippers, and among the Ca- 
naanites it was the rule. Some of these temple 
prostitutes belonged to wealthy families, as did 
the victim of the zeal of Phineas (Numbers xxv. 
15), but most of them were driven to follow this 
disgraceful and wretched life by abject poverty. 
A religion that thrives by disregarding the most 
sacred rights of women will not compel its 
votaries to regard the rights of men. We have 
here the explanation of the allurement of the 
heathen cults with which Israel was surrounded. 
So far from insisting upon morality they made 
immorality a means of worship. A superstition 
that could seek to serve God by means of har- 
lotry and infanticide would certainly condone op- 
pression, robbery, and murder. Every defection 
from the worship of Jehovah, a worship that de- 
manded mercy and brotherly love, that made 
kindness to the poor and justice to the labourer 
the essentials of worship, was necessarily fol- 
lowed by social disorganisation. When the 
powerful dared to oppress, the weak became un- 
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willing to fight for their oppressors, and Israel 
fell an easy prey to his enemies. The frequent 
invasions of hostile neighbours, Midianites or 
Philistines, was not merely a punishment for 
backsliding, it was the result and the remedy. 
The invaders were always robbers. The wine- 
presses and the threshing floors of Israel paid 
them heavy toll. The rich man’s luxuries were 
taken away and if he protested he was likely to 
pay for his daring with his life. 

Sin is not attractive when its gains fail and its 
penalties are exacted. The Baal cult did not 
interfere with the Hebrew lord that chose to op- 
press his subordinates but neither did it check the 
foreign oppressor who made the lords of Israel 
his prey, and the yoke of the Law soon seemed 
light in comparison with that of the Amorite or 
the Philistine. 

Gideon, as he beat out a little wheat in the 
wine-press, hiding from the Midianite tax- 
gatherers, must have reflected that the yoke of 
Jehovah was light compared with that of Midian. 
When the harvest and the threshing was a feast 
to Jehovah, when the God-fearing lord gave a 
feast to his dependents and left on the field a 
liberal portion for the gleaners ; when, instead of 
reducing the unfortunate to slavery or driving 
their women to a life of shame, he helped them to 
rise till they could almost aspire to claim the 
comforts that in other lands only lords could en- 
joy, while the lords of Israel lived among their 
dependents almost like peasants,—then the roam- 
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ing sons of the desert did not dare to invade the 
land. Gideon’s servants, too, must have remem- 
bered the former times. They seem to have left 
him alone in his game of hide and seek with the 
Midianites, but when he called upon them to help 
him tear down Baal’s altar and set up that of 
Jehovah, they were ready to follow him at the 
risk of their lives. 

The religious and political revolution effected 
by Gideon may serve as a type of the many revo- 
lutions of the kind. The advocates of Baal-wor- 
ship made only a half-hearted stand for their 
false god. They demanded the life of Gideon, 
but were easily silenced by the reply of Joash, 
that Baal should be left to avenge his own in- 
juries. The few who found any personal ad- 
vantage in Baal-worship were powerless before a 
movement that evidently had the sympathy of the 
masses. 

The readiness with which the people always 
rallied to the leader who called them to Jehovah’s 
standard proves that with the common people, at 
least, no other religion ever became quite as pop- 
ular as that of Moses. Doubtless it was because 
they were sensible of the benefits it brought them. 
Their condition rapidly changed for the worse 
when their leaders shook off the restraints that 
the great lawgiver had laid upon them. 

The period during which there was no king in 
Israel was the golden age of the nation. It was 
not a period of high civilisation, nor was it a 
period of material prosperity; yet the prophets 
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refer to the period as one in which conditions had 
been, if not ideal, at least better than they were in 
after time. Samuel foretold the evils that would 
come with the more settled form of government. 
A king was desired that he might unite the people 
in the protection of their property and their per- 
sons. That he would do; but he and his officers 
would themselves become spoilers (1 Samuel viii. 
10-18). The prophet knew that the masses 
gained but little from the more settled state of 
society that attends a strong government. It is 
certain that the lower classes in Israel soon had 
reason to regret the days of half-anarchy that 
prevailed under the judges, and more than one 
prophet looked forward to a period of discipline 
similar to that of the wilderness wanderings as a 
means of correcting the defection of the people 
(Hosea ii. 14, 15 ; Ezekiel xx. 35), while prophets 
and psalmists referred often to those days as the 
most glorious in Israel’s history; for then “the 
Lord alone did lead him.” The people were not 
altogether free from idolatry under the judges; 
and the worship of Jehovah was itself by no 
means as pure and elevated as it should have 
been. The popular religion was that of the 
“high places,” but the very prophets that op- 
posed such corruptions insisted upon a return to 
the “old paths.” What merit had those rude 
times in the eyes of the inspired teachers of a 
later period? Probably only the merit that such 
a state of society always has—the merit of de- 
veloping a noble, independent type of manhood 
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among the poor as well as the rich. Was there 
in the Hebrew race originally a greater regard 
for human rights than was found among other 
peoples? Possibly; but such regard was cer- 
tainly heightened by the influence of a religion 
that made justice and brotherly kindness the 
essentials of divine service. 

The Book of Judges attributes every reverse of 
Israel to apostasy and every victory to Israel’s 
repentance and return to Jehovah their king. We 
have seen that this explanation of the causes of 
the nation’s reverses and triumphs may have 
been due to a little philosophising. The un- 
known author must have known the facts, and his 
own observation may have given him the clue to 
their causes. The first readers of the book could 
hardly have accepted it on the authority of the 
author, for a prophet is usually without honour 
among his own people. It was important that it 
should contain history that the people accepted, 
stories told as they were accustomed to tell them, 
and that seemed to them reasonable. It would 
have been useless to tell them of the victories 
achieved by men of faith unless they could have 
seen some probability in the theory that the vic- 
tories were due to the faithfulness of these heroes 
to the worship of Jehovah. They did not need 
to be told what that worship implied or why the 
people rallied to the support of such leaders. 
Doubtless they understood that the hero had an 
enthusiastic following, even where none is men- 
tioned. It cannot be supposed that Samson 
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was all alone in his fox-hunting and other ex- 
ploits ; except, of course, when he delivered him- 
self single-handed into the hands of Delilah’s 
relatives, trusting in the strength that came with 
the divine frenzy. It is hardly necessary to sup- 
pose that Shamgar charged the Philistine ranks 
alone and with no weapon but an ox-goad. The 
ox-goad he doubtless used, but he must have had 
his followers too. 

A typical uprising against foreign oppressors 
is that led by Deborah. The children of Israel 
had done evil in the sight of the Lord and had 
been compelled to submit to the tyranny of Jabin, 
King of Canaan. We need not suppose that 
there were no judges in Israel at that time but the 
prophetess Deborah. Every little ruler or sheik 
exercised authority in his own little domain, but 
the people looked to the prophetess, the champion 
of the people’s religion and so of the people’s 
rights. There were many cases that were too 
hard for the courts and many difficulties arose 
among the chiefs themselves, so the people and 
even the princes came to the prophetess. The 
advice she gave may be guessed by her analysis 
of the political situation given in her song of 
triumph. The rulers were without authority and 
without power to protect their people when she 
“arose.” They had chosen new gods, but neither 
gods nor men helped them. There was not a 
shield nor a spear among the thousands of Israel. 
People did not even dare to appear on the high- 
ways, but they left these to the bands of their op- 
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pressors, and travelled only along by-paths. It 
was the oppression of the Canaanites that made 
repentance easy. Only a woman called, but they 
were ready to follow. The leaders took the lead 
and the people offered themselves willingly. 
Had appeals to the people been made by chiefs 
and princes in the name of Baal? Possibly 
many, but in all the history of Israel no success- 
“ful revolt was ever made against foreign op- 
pressors or domestic corruption or tyranny that 
was not made in the name of Jehovah. 

King Jabin and his Captain, Sisera, must have 
been surprised when they heard that armed bands 
were gathering on Mount Tabor. Possibly they 
had no idea that the forces were considerable; 
and when they saw ten thousand armed men 
rushing down the steeps of Tabor, led by a 
woman and calling upon Jehovah, the God who 
had led their fathers to victory, they were terror- 
stricken and fled before them. 

The war was not ended by a single battle, nor 
was it carried on only by the two tribes that 
began the fray; Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasseh, 
Issachar, and Reuben joined Naphtali and Zeb- 
ulon, and they destroyed King Jabin. The 
motive of the blacksliding was doubtless the 
desire to cast off the restraints that the ancient 
religion imposed; its natural result was the de- 
cline of manly independence and courage. When 
the princes returned to the ancestral religion and 
gave the people the place in the national brother- 
hood that belonged to them, then the people 
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returned to their loyalty and regained their 
manliness. 

The princes were not, in those days, out of 
touch with their people. They lived with them 
and lived humbly. Their luxuries were of a 
very primitive sort. The song of Deborah 
describes them as distinguished by riding on 
white asses and sitting on rich carpets. Chariots 
drawn by horses were probably beyond their 
reach, and certainly were regarded as unsuited to 
the leaders of Israel. They did not wish to be 
regarded by their people as imitators of the petty 
tyrants of their Gentile neighbours. King Jabin 
was lord of six hundred war chariots. He 
doubtless imitated the kings of Egypt as far as 
he was able in his equipment, and scorned the 
Hebrew princelings living among their clansmen ; 
but the leaders of Israel, even in their backslid- 
ings, did not dare to offend the democratic in- 
stincts of their people by following his example. 

The parable of Jotham shows the estimate that 
was put on kings of the ordinary type. The 
trees wanted a king and so they chose the most 
useful and honoured of their number, the olive. 
But the olive tree rejected the offer. It had 
something better to do than simply “to wave to 
and fro over the trees.” It would not consent 
to give up its usefulness for an empty honour. 
For like reasons the fig tree and the vine refused. 
The trees at last chose the most useless and 
disreputable of their family, the bramble. That 
spiteful shrub had no usefulness to give up, and 
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any sort of honour would be an addition to his 
limited store. He accepted the place and was 
more than willing to ‘“ wave to and fro over the 
trees ’’; but as he could not rise above them they 
must get down beneath him and take refuge un- 
der his shadow; if they would not, a bramble 
could at least start a fire that could devour even 
the cedars of Lebanon. The people were ready 
to follow the man who was qualified to lead them 
and who led them in the name of God. Such a 
man did not forsake his natural place or the task 
God had assigned him in becoming a leader and a 
judge; but the little upstart, Abimelech, who 
thought that he ought to be king because his 
father had been a great man, only brought ruin 
upon his followers and himself. 

When Samuel anointed Saul he “told the 
people the manner of the kingdom and wrote it 
in a book, and laid it up before Jehovah.” This 
book thus placed in the sanctuary as the constitu- 
tion of the monarchy has not been preserved, but 
its contents may be guessed from Samuel’s speech 
to the people when they met at Gilgal to confirm 
their choice of Saul as king. He showed them 
that they had never lacked leaders and judges 
except when they disobeyed Jehovah, their real 
king. Their desire for a king like the kings of 
other nations was an evidence of their lack of 
faith, a kind of rebellion against God; yet God 
had given them a king, but both they and their 
king must still obey the God of their fathers. 
Both Samuel and the people expected the will of 
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God to be expressed still by prophets and priests; 
but even where these were silent there were 
laws and customs that had divine authority, and 
they must be obeyed. As long as he lived Samuel 
claimed as God’s prophet authority over the king 
himself, but only when he spoke by divine inspira- 
tion. There were false prophets and false 
priests; and there was no established succession 
of either priests or prophets that could supply the 
king and his people with infallible guides. Both 
king and people were expected to know the false 
from the true. Saul did not lack in reverence for 
Samuel, but he failed in obedience to God. His 
persecution of David and his inhuman cruelty 
and injustice shown in his slaughter of the priests 
and the Gibeonites showed that he did not receive 
his high office with a proper sense of the duties it 
implied. 

David is represented as a model king, a man 
after God’s own heart ; that is, such a king as God 
desired. In his private life he failed in many 
things; but his reign, if not ideal, was never 
equalled by any of his successors. A prince of 
the people in the sense that he was born of a 
distinguished family, he was a common shepherd 
till he became a soldier, and he retained through 
life such a sympathy with all ranks that he sel- 
dom failed in his estimate of men or to win their 
good will; he never forgot that he was called to 
the throne to discharge a duty to God and his 
people. In his song of triumph (2 Samuel xxii.), 
he attributes his success to divine favour shown 
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him on account of his obedience to the divine 
laws. 


For I have kept the ways of Jehovah, 

And I have not wickedly departed from my God. 

For all his ordinances were before me; 

And as for his statutes, I did not depart from them. 

I was also perfect toward him, 

And I kept myself from mine iniquity. 

Therefore hath Jehovah recompensed me according to 
my righteousness, 

According to my cleanness in his eyesight. 

With the merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful ; 

With the perfect man thou wilt show thyself perfect; 

With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure, 

And with the perverse thou wilt show thyself froward. 

And the afflicted people thou wilt save ; 

But thine eyes are upon the haughty that thou mayest 
bring them down. 


He had kept God’s laws as a king and a judge, 
and he had remembered God’s mercy and God’s 
readiness to help the afflicted. He had not only 
received God’s “judgments” and “statutes” 
from prophets and priests and from traditions or 
writings handed down from former times, but he 

_had sought enlightenment from Goc himself; and 
he had received it. In “ The Last Words” (2 
Samuel xxiii.), he gives the message the Spirit 
had brought him. 


The Spirit of Jehovah spake by me, 
And his word was upon my tongue. 
The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me: 

One that ruleth over men righteously, 
That ruleth in the fear of God, 
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He shall be as the light of the morning when the sun 
riseth 

A morning without clouds; 

When the tender grass springeth out of the earth, 

Through clear shining after rain. 


He obeyed the teaching of the Spirit, and by rul- 
ing in the fear of God he brought new life to the 
nation, as 


When the tender grass springeth out of the earth, 
Through clear shining after rain. 


Vv 
THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 


y ; NHE establishment of the monarchy 

brought to Israel comparative immunity 

from attacks from without, and put a 
check also on internal disorders, and so secured a 
degree of prosperity unknown before. Notwith- 
standing David’s wars and Solomon’s extrava- 
gant expenditures on his harem, his army, and his 
palaces, the nation increased rapidly in wealth. 
It was doubtless providential that this prosperity 
was checked by the division of the kingdom. 
The prosperity of the Southern kingdom espe- 
cially was seriously hindered by the division. The 
Northern kingdom was the stronger, and it was 
not possible for the merchants of Jerusalem to 
traffic with Tyre without the consent of the 
jealous and usually hostile kingdom of Israel. 
Judah was usually at peace with Egypt, but 
caravans bound for the Nile were liable to be 
attacked by the Edomites. Owing to these dis- 
advantages Judah progressed less rapidly than 
her Northern neighbour, and for this reason 
preserved longer some of the virtues of the heroic 
period; yet in both kingdoms the number that re- 
mained faithful to the ancient religion was com- 
paratively small. In both kingdoms idolatry pre- 
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vailed more or less from the first. The example 
of Solomon, who joined his heathen wives in the 
worship of their ancestral gods, must have given 
those imported religions an impetus that they had 
never had before; yet even Solomon would not 
have dared to build temples to these foreign gods 
and to join in their worship, even sacrificing his 
children to Moloch, if there had not been a wide- 
spread tendency among his subjects to take the 
same course. 

After the division the corruption of religion 
progressed more rapidly in the Northern kingdom 
than in the weaker and less prosperous kingdom 
of Judah. Baal-worship was introduced, and it 
prospered. What was almost as bad, the Jehovah 
cult was so corrupted that it almost ceased to be 
a restraint upon wickedness. The corruption of 
religion is the theme of all the prophets. They 
denounce the priests of Jehovah as unsparingly 
as the priests of Baal. The high places, the 
groves, and even the images against which they 
level their invectives are usually those connected 
with the worship of the same God they them- 
selves preached. In earlier times those who were 
not willing to submit to the restraints of the true 
religion went over candidly to some heathen cult. 
This defection from Jehovah continued to be 
common to the days of the Captivity ; but by de- 
grees it became still more common to observe the 
forms of the true religion while utterly disre- 
garding its ethical obligations. God’s sacrifices 
were offered and God’s poor were robbed. 
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In earlier times the Mosaic religion preserved 
its integrity remarkably. Perhaps this was prin- 
cipally because there was comparative religious 
freedom in those days. The man who was not 
willing to be the protector and helper of his 
poorer brother simply transferred his allegiance 
from Jehovah to Baal, and there was no one to 
punish him for so doing. From the days of 
David, however, there were frequent reforma- 
tions in Judah. The king who “ did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord ” did not toler- 
ate the foreign cults. Even in the Northern 
kingdom the royal example and influence were 
usually in favour of the ancient religion. The 
: calves of Jeroboam were images to Jehovah, per- 
haps not much unlike the cherubim in Solomon’s 
temple. When Baal-worship invaded Israel, it 
was put down by Elijah and Elisha, and the last 
remains of it were extinguished in blood by Jehu. 
The inevitable result followed. Men who re- 
pudiated the essentials of their national religion 
complied with its forms, and so corrupted the 
religion of their fathers until it was hardly distin- 
guishable from Baal-worship itself. It is against 
this corruption of religion that the prophets pro- 
test, and but for their protests we could not know 
of its extent. They declare that the very ritual 
itself, the sacrifices, the songs, and the prayers, 
had become an offence to God. It must not be 
too hastily concluded that these prophets were 
enemies to ritual, but they regarded formal wor- 
ship as mockery unless it was accompanied with 
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obedience to God and brotherly kindness to men. 
They attacked not only the ritual but the priests 
and the shrines as well. Yet they were far from 
wishing to drive ott the priests and put the 
prophets in their place. They were even more 
hostile to the prophets than to the priests. Those 
who were in later times called the false prophets 
‘were in their own time regarded by the masses as 
the true prophets, and the prophets whose writ- 
ings form so large and important a part of the 
Old Testament were hardly counted as prophets 
at all. The whole Church—priests, prophets, 
shrines, and worshippers and worship—had been 
so corrupted as to become in reality the chief 
enemy of the religion it claimed to serve. The 
men who were the champions of the faith were 
not recognised as the true prophets until time 
proved that they were right. With all this cor- 
ruption of the national religion there was no lack 
of idolatry, at least it sprung up as soon as the 
fires of Jehu’s zeal had burned out. Baal again 
had his altars. Children were offered to Moloch, 
and the heavenly bodies were worshipped; but 
the prophets made but little distinction between 
these foreign cults and what must have passed in 
their time for orthodoxy. 

It must not be supposed that the true worship 
was altogether unknown. The prophets were 
not altogether alone. Their following was not 
strong, but it was never without influence. It is 
impossible to give here more than a very brief 
outline of the teaching of the prophets, and only 
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that part of their teaching that touches on the 
social problems of their times will be considered 
in this connection. 

Unfortunately we know but little of the teach- 
ing of the earlier prophets in Israel. We only 
know that they opposed the introduction of 
foreign religions and the corruption of the ancient 
religion of Israel. Early in the reign of Jero- 
boam a “man of God” came from Judah and 
prophesied the destruction of the altar at Bethel, 
the shrine of the calves. Ahijah reproved Jero- 
boam for corrupting the religion, and foretold 
the ruin of his house. This introduction of 
image worship is always spoken of as the great 
sin of Jeroboam, and the sin of Israel; but the 
two great prophets of Israel, Elijah and Elisha, 
so far as the record shows, made no effort to dis- 
courage the Bethel worship, and they said noth- 
ing against other shrines and high places. Their 
whole strength was exerted against the introduc- 
tion of Baal worship and against corruptions 
that may have been entrenched in the shrines 
but which they preferred to attack in the 
palace. 

Two significant cases are recorded of the in- 
terference of a prophet in the administration of a 
king. When David shamelessly disregarded the 
rights of Uriah, and caused him to be killed that 
he might obtain his wife, he was strongly rebuked 
by Nathan the prophet. The other case is found 
in the history of the Northern kingdom. Ahab 
had allowed his wife to plot the death of Naboth 
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in order to obtain his vineyard. Naboth could 
have sold the coveted property to the king; but 
it was a matter of religion with him to transmit 
to his posterity the land he had received from his 
fathers. Another vineyard, though a better one, 
would not answer the purpose. In withstanding 
the king he was performing what was, according 
to the traditions of his people, a sacred duty. 
No doubt Ahab, like every other king of Israel, 
sacrificed at the shrine of the calves at Bethel, and 
Elijah did not reprove him for this very doubtful 
sort of worship; but when the king dared to dis- 
regard the rights of the people and to take the 
life of a subject that he might rob his estate, the 
stern prophet met him in the dearly bought vine- 
yard with the message, “In the place where the 
dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick 
thy blood, even thine.” 

The first prophets whose work has been pre- 
served for us by their own books, Amos and 
Hosea, appeared in the time of Jeroboam IL., 
when the prosperity of the nation was at its 
height. An able and active king, Jeroboam had 
succeeded in greatly extending the bounds of his 
dominions, and his successful armies had brought 
home abundant spoils. Yet his success was due 
only to his own ability and to the fact that the 
Assyrian armies had greatly weakened his neigh- 
bours. The next wave of Assyrian invasion was 
destined to sweep over Israel itself. It was 
during Jeroboam’s reign while the nation was 
drunk with the great success he had achieved 
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that the people were startled by the message 
of a prophet who clearly saw the impending 
ruin. 

Amos, the first of the writing prophets whose 
prophecies have come down to us, began his work 
about 750 B.c. He was a poor man, a herdsman 
and a gatherer of sycamore fruit (Amos vii. 1- 
14). It is likely that he owned neither the trees 
nor the herd that he tended. He had not been 
schooled for the prophetic office, nor was he 
counted by his contemporaries, apparently, as a 
regular prophet; yet he showed himself a genius, 
a poet of unusual gifts, and above all, a poet and 
a preacher with a message. He opens with a 
prophecy of evil for the surrounding nations, the 
enemies of Israel. The crimes charged against 
them were inhumanity and faithlessness. From 
these he then turns to Israel, taxing them with 
the same sins, and prophesying punishment. 
“ For three transgressions of Israel, yea, for four 
I will not turn away the punishment thereof; be- 
cause they have sold the righteous for silver and 
the needy for a pair of shoes; that pant after the 
dust of the earth on the heads of the poor, and 
turn aside the way of the meek; and a man and 
his father will go unto the same maid, to profane 
my holy name; and they lay themselves down 
by every altar on clothes taken in pledge, and in 
the house of their God they drink the wine of 
such as have been fined ”’ (Amos ii. 6-8). The 
prophet has no room in this fervid sentence for 
details. How had slaves become so common that 
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one of them could be bought for the price of a 
pair of shoes? Those were days of almost con- 
stant warfare, and Israel had been for some years 
very successful in war and had regained the ter- 
ritory taken by the Aramean kingdom of Da- 
mascus. The successful armies of Jeroboam II. 
had brought back many prisoners, and prisoners 
of war that were capable of serving in any way 
were made slaves. The poor who had sustained 
themselves as hirelings found that they were no 
longer necessary to the wealthy landowners who 
now had slaves in plenty for their work. The 
result was that the poor sold first their children, 
then themselves for the necessities of life. Yet 
slavery had never seemed attractive to the slave. 
Though the poor man could afford but one gar- 
ment, a precious article which served during the 
day as a coat and at night as his only covering 
and defence against the cold; yet he was willing 
to part with that almost indispensable article if 
his rich neighbour would accept it as security for 
a loan that would enable him still to live in 
freedom. 

There were a few who owned small estates. 
These wretched remnants of Israel’s once proud 
yeomanry, the class to which the prophet himself 
belonged, were hunted like wild beasts for their 
little patches of land. Their pursuers are rep- 
resented by the prophet as panting for the very 
dust that their victims, as suppliants, had put 
upon their heads. (See Joshua vii. 6; 1 Samuel 
iv. 12.) These oppressors were also the judges. 
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They turned aside * the way of the meek and were 
very ready to assess fines on such as had any- 
thing to pay, and they contrived to keep for their 
own use what they thus collected. It is possible 
that they turned in some of the garments ob- 
tained as pawns and some of the wine obtained as 
fines to the priests that served at the many 
shrines of Israel. To these shrines, too, came 
Israel’s daughters. Some of them through 
choice, no doubt; for the alternative must often 
have been starvation, but others were presents 
made by pious masters. But the wine and the 
garments and the girls were there, God’s bless- 
ings, to be enjoyed by those who were able to 
pay for them. The prophet very justly de- 
nounces such worship as profanity. For such 
sins God had destroyed the Amorites: yet they 
were a noble race, tall like the cedars, strong like 
the oaks: “ Yet I destroyed his fruit from above 
and his roots from beneath.” The Israelites had 
become greater sinners than the Amorites, for 
to their inhumanity to their own people they had 
added faithlessness to God. “ You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth; therefore 
will I visit upon you all your iniquities ” (iii. 2). 

The prophets did not lack the philosophic 
spirit. No man ever traced causes to their effects 
more clearly than they. Whatever we may think 


* This is a common phrase with the prophets, mean- 
ing to postpone, or otherwise withhold a just decision 
in court. Chapter v. 12; Job xxiv.4; Isaiah x. 2; 
Xxix. 21. 
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of the possibility of direct prescience, it is not 
necessary to assume that the prophet is exercising 
such a gift as long as he is predicting events that 
are already at hand, and which might be foreseen 
by any thoughtful man. The social fabric of 
Israel was rotten and ready to fall. The power 
before which Damascus had crumbled was ready 
to strike, and there was no power or disposition 
in Israel’s besotted nobles or enslaved peasants to 
make an effectual resistance. 

All of this and more Amos saw. He saw the 
hand of God in all that befell men, and to him 
the hand of God was not hidden, but rather re- 
vealed by what we would call natural forces. 

His visions seem to be parables, illustrations 
that only served to make his preaching more 
forcible; but he fully believed in God’s provi- 
dence. There were but two agents—God and 
man. He urged the people to repent and seek 
God’s favour, for he alone could deliver them 
from the evil that without his intervention would 
inevitably come. To go to the popular shrines, 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba was only to court 
destruction, for upon them especially God’s judg- 
ments should be visited. To the priests and 
worshippers at these shrines he addresses this 
warning: “ Forasmuch, therefore, as ye trample 
upon the poor, and take exactions from him of 
wheat ; ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye 
shall not dwell in them; ye have planted pleasant 
vineyards, but ye shall not drink the wine thereof. 
For I know how manifold are your transgres- 
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sions and how mighty are your sins, ye that afflict 
the just, that take a bribe, and that turn aside the 
needy in the gate from their right” (v. 11, 12). 

Amos looked upon luxury as almost as great 
an evil as injustice and oppression. The bribe- 
taking judge and the Shylock that loaned money, 
not to help his neighbour nor even to secure a 
reasonable interest, but to get possession of the 
security by the failure of payment, both brought 
home their spoils to the wives and mistresses who 
had urged them to their evil courses. These 
dainty ladies the prophet addresses as “kine of 
Bashan,” cows, though cows of a noble breed. 
“ Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan that are in 
the mountains of Samaria, which oppress the 
poor, which crush the needy, which say unto their 
lords, Bring and let us drink. The Lord God 
hath sworn by his holiness that, lo, the days 
shall come upon you, that they shall take you 
away with hooks ”’ (iv. I, 2). 

But upon the idle, luxurious nobles of Israel 
the rude prophet looked with even more scorn 
than upon these selfish, sensual women. The 
notable men of Samaria were men who “ put far 
away the evil day, and cause the seat of violence 
to come near; that lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat the 
lambs out of the flock and the calves out of the 
midst of the stall; that sing idle songs to the viol; 
that devise for themselves instruments of music, 
like David; that drink wine in bowls and anoint 
themselves with the chief ointments ; but they are 
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not grieved for the affliction of Joseph. There- 
fore now shall they go captive, and the luxury of 
them that stretch themselves shall pass away” 
(vi. 3-7). These luxuries were expensive. 
Those who indulged in them, and who wished to 
excel their neighbours in the splendour of their 
palaces and the luxury of their feasts, resorted 
to oppression or to swindling (viii. 5), to increase 
their wealth. The poor were their easy prey 
both in the courts and in the market. To these 
proud and luxurious sinners the rustic prophet 
comes, assuring them that by oppressing the poor 
they had broken Israel’s covenant with God. For 
the poor he demanded justice and honest dealing, 
declaring that the sins of Israel’s leaders would 
bring upon the nation swift judgment. 

Hosea was nearly contemporary with Amos. 
He laboured to bring Israel to repentance and to 
save the people from impending ruin. Like 
Amos he regarded the sacred places of Israel as 
centres of iniquity. He regarded the worship 
nominally given to Jehovah as no better than that 
offered to Baal. The priests had ceased to in- 
struct the people, and the people had fallen into 
idolatry. 

Hosea’s family relations were unhappy. His 
wife proved untrue. His own misfortune doubt- 
less gave tone to his message. He constantly de- 
clares that Israel was like an unfaithful woman, 
and that the popular religion was only harlotry. 
In this charge his language is to be interpreted as 
literal as well as figurative. No doubt the 
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sacred harlots were about every shrine, not ex- 
cepting those that were dedicated to Jehovah. 
Hosea warns the votaries of this abominable 
religion that they would be punished by the lewd- 
ness of their own wives and daughters (iv. 14). 
He declared that God would take away their 
prosperity and reduce them to the state in which 
their fathers lived in their desert wanderings 
GEC T A Xii5 70) 

As a remedy for the evils that had already 
come upon the people, and as the one hope of 
avoiding the impending ruin, Hosea urges that 
they should return to the Lord. But what does 
God require? The prophet declares in his name: 
“T desire mercy and not sacrifice ; and the knowl- 
edge of God more than burnt offerings” * (vi. 
6). The people should sow in righteousness 
and reap according to mercy (x. 12). Mercy, 
according to Hosea, is the thing God especially 
requires. He does not say purity, though his 
favourite figure for Israel’s abominations would 
lead us to expect it. He evidently regarded a 
lack of mercy as the source of Israel’s sins. The 
rulers and the priests had no mercy on the people. 
They made them their prey instead of showing 
them kindness. If the toiling class received kind 
treatment, the sources of the public corruption 
would be dried up. There would be no troop of 
wretched women to turn the very house of God 


* That is, the instruction of the people by the priests 
was the most important of their duties. 
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into a brothel; there would be no excessive 
luxury to debauch lords and priests. 

Micah, like Amos and Hosea, was principally 
concerned with the Northern kingdom, of which 
he was a citizen. He bears to Israel the message 
of approaching ruin. As to the sins that have 
brought ruin upon the people, he bears no un- 
certain testimony. ‘‘ Woe to them that devise 
iniquity and work evil upon their beds! When 
the morning is light they practise it, because it is 
in the power of their hand, and they covet fields 
and seize them; and houses and take them away; 
and they oppress a man and his house, even a 
man and his heritage” (ii. 1, 2). These robbers 
of the people proceeded according to the forms 
of the law, no doubt, and with the decisions of 
the courts and the power of the king behind them. 
They seem even to have claimed the sanction of 
religion for what they did; for the prophet asks 
indignantly whether these are God’s doings. He 
represents God as being the defender of the op- 
pressed. He claims the victims of these robbers 
as especially his people. “The women of my 
people ye cast out from their pleasant houses; 
from their young children ye take away their 
glory forever.” 

In common with other prophets of his time, 
Micah regards the chief men as the chief sin- 
ners. “And I said, Hear this, I pray you, ye 
heads of Jacob and rulers of the house of Israel; 
is it not for you to know judgment? who hate the 
good, and love the evil; who pluck off their skin 
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from off them, and their flesh from off their 
bones, who also eat the flesh of my people”’ (iii. 
1-3). The prophets, too, were confederate with 
the rulers in this iniquity. They were prophets 
that led the people astray, “and whoso putteth 
not into their mouths they even prepare war 
against him” (iii. 5). The priests were not be- 
hind the prophets in their readiness to make a gain 
of godliness ; and in Jerusalem, as well as Bethel, 
the same coalition of venal judges, apostate 
prophets, and mercenary priests was found. 
“They will build up Zion with blood and Jeru- 
salem with iniquity. The heads thereof judge 
for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money; 
yet will they lean upon the Lord and say, Is not 
the Lord in the midst of us? No evil shall come 
upon us. Therefore shall Zion for your sake be 
ploughed as a field, and the mountain of the 
house as the high places of a forest ” (ili. 10-12). 

The prophet’s warning of a coming judgment 
was always a call to repentance. There is no 
finer passage in all the prophetic writings than 
the one in which Micah indicates the means of 
securing again the divine favour. “ Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before him 
with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams 
or with ten thousand rivers of oil? Shall I give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul? He hath 
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showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” (vi. 6-8). Justice and mercy are the 
only ritual, the only sacrifices that are necessary 
for man to bring when he would approach God. 
Let Israel reéstablish equal justice for all, and 
then show mercy to them that need mercy, and 
God’s favour and the prosperity of the nation 
would be secured. 

Only twenty years after the death of Jeroboam 
II. the end came. The nation was overrun by 
the conquering host of Assyria, and the whole 
population of the cities was deported and colo- 
nised in the cities of the Medes. The Assyrian 
armies did not sweep the hills, however, to gather 
the entire population of the villages. In 2 Kings 
xvii. the cause of the downfall of the kingdom is 
thus stated: “ Now this came to pass because the 
Israelites had sinned against Jehovah their God, 
who had brought them up from the land of 
Egypt, from the power of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, and had feared other gods, and followed 
the customs of the nations whom Jehovah had 
cast out from before the Israelites.” We would 
say that their sin brought its own punishment; 
for their religion held the secret of national im- 
mortality, and so in setting it aside they brought 
their own ruin; but the record is not in modern 
form. “ Jehovah was very angry with Israel and 
removed them out of his sight” (2 Kings xvii. 
18). Doubtless the meaning is the same. The 
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survival of the fittest implies the destruction of 
the unfit. The power that dooms all but the 
fittest to destruction, that sweeps away from the 
path of progress men and nations that have 
ceased to serve the best ends, was counted divine 
in ancient times. Among the Persians it was 
Ahriman, the dark counterpart of Ormuzd, that 
wielded the besom of destruction. The Hebrew 
prophet saw that the two powers are one. The 
same God that pleaded with Israel through the 
prophets sent the Assyrians upon them. 

Did the prophets preach in vain? They did 
not succeed in saving the nation, but their mes- 
sage was not without results. Among the Israel- 
ites that were carried away to the cities of the 
Medes, as well as among those that were left be- 
hind, there were many who were disciples of the 
prophets. Almost the final chapter in Israel’s 
history shows that the prophets were not without 
influence, even though they could not bring about 
a regeneration of the nation. The forces of 
Israel had joined those of Damascus in a success- 
ful raid on Judah, “and the children of Israel 
carried away captive of their brethren two hun- 
dred thousand women, sons and daughters, and 
took also away much spoil from them, and 
brought the spoil to Samaria. But a prophet of 
the Lord was there, whose name was Obed; and 
he went out before the host that came to Samaria, 
and said unto them, Behold, because the Lord God 
of your fathers was wroth with Judah, he hath 
delivered them into your hand, and ye have slain 
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them in a rage that reacheth up unto heaven; 
and now ye purpose to keep under the children of 
Judah and Jerusalem for bondmen and bond- 
women unto you; but are there not with you, 
even with you, sins against the Lord your God? 
Now hear me therefore, and deliver the captives 
up again, which ye have taken captive of your 
brethren ; for the fierce wrath of the Lord is upon 
you” (2 Chron. xxviii. 8-11). Four of the 
chiefs backed up the plea of the prophet with 
their authority, and the prisoners and the spoil 
were surrendered to them and were sent back 
home. There were a few men among the princes 
of Israel that believed the prophets. 


VI 
THE PROPHETS OF JUDAH 


SAIAH, like the great prophets of Israel, 
| lived under the shadow of approaching na- 
tional ruin. While he was still a young man 
the Northern kingdom was destroyed by the As- 
syrians, and a few years later Judah was devas- 
tated by the same invaders. “In the fourteenth 
year of King Hezekiah, Sennacherib king of As- 
syria came up against all the defenced cities of 
Judah and took them” (Isaiah xxxvi. 1). The 
record is brief but the calamity was great. A\l- 
though Jerusalem escaped by miracle, the little 
kingdom was well-nigh destroyed. Its life was 
prolonged, but the glory had departed. Scholars 
are generally agreed in ascribing the last twenty- 
six chapters of the book that bears the name of 
Isaiah to a later hand, some unknown prophet of 
the Captivity; but it is possible that from the 
death of Hezekiah Isaiah did not concern himself 
further with current events, but looked forward 
to the better things that were to be realised after 
the catastrophe that he saw to be inevitable. 
And so the comfort he found for Zion was the 
hope of restoration after ruin. 
Isaiah was nearly contemporary with Amos 
and Hosea. His first vision was in the last year 
93 
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of the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah. He was a 
citizen of Jerusalem, and his interest was prin- 
cipally with his own city and people. Like Amos, 
Hosea, and Micah he brings his people a message 
of approaching disaster, and warns them to re- 
pent; like these prophets, also, he regards in- 
justice and oppression as the cardinal sins, and 
justice and mercy as the virtues God especially re- 
quires as “ fruits meet for repentance.” He is 
like them, too, in regarding the princes and elders 
as the chief sinners. “It is ye that have eaten 
up the vineyard; the spoil of the poor is in your 
homes; what mean ye that ye crush my people 
and grind the face of the poor? saith the Lord of 
hosts” (ili. 14, 15). The lawmakers are blamed 
as much as the judges for the perversion of 
justice. “ Woe to them that decree unrighteous 
decrees, and to the writers that write perverse- 
ness ; to turn aside the needy from judgment, and 
to take away the right of the poor of my people, 
that widows may be their spoil, and that they may 
make the fatherless their prey!” (x. I, 2). 
The definition of an acceptable fast (Isaiah 
Ivili.) may be taken as the prophetic conception 
of true worship. It would answer for the defini- 
tion of a feast as well as of a fast. The cov- 
enant had been broken by the neglect of justice 
and brotherly kindness. It could be renewed by 
attending to these duties. “If thou take away 
from the midst of thee the yoke, the putting forth 
of the finger, and speaking wickedly; if thou 
draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the 
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afflicted soul; then shall thy light rise in dark- 
ness, and thine obscurity be as the noonday ” 
(Isaiah lviii. 9, 10). 

The Sabbath was a test of the fidelity of the 
people. There were doubtless many of them 
who kept it in the same spirit in which they 
fasted, making their servants labour while they 
themselves attended to the pleasanter task of ob- 
serving the day by resting. Possibly, however, 
there were already some who by the excessive 
strictness of their observance made the day a 
burden to themselves and their servants. The 
prophet promised that God’s blessing should be 
upon those who kept the day as it should be kept. 
“Tf thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and call 
the Sabbath a delight, and the holy of Jehovah 
honourable; and shalt honour it, not doing thy 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure; nor 
speaking thine own words; then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in Jehovah; and I will make thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth; and I will 
feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father ; 
for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it ” (Isaiah 
Ivili. 13, 14). 

Since princes, lawyers, judges, priests, and 
prophets agreed with the landlords and merchants 
in oppressing the poor, the situation was well- 
nigh hopeless. Even God’s judgments, though 
they should be so terrible as to utterly destroy 
the oppressors, would hardly suffice. It was 
reasonable to expect the poor, who had nothing 
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to attract the robbers, to escape the hostile armies 
who would make the rich their prey; but what 
could these sheep do without a shepherd? Others 
who hoped for “the consolation of Israel”? may 
have expected only such a reformation as might 
be brought about by a true son of David, a king 
who would care for the law of God and the true 
interests of all the people more than for the 
wishes of the courtiers and sycophants that 
beset the palace; but Isaiah knew such a king 
could bring only temporary reformation. The 
“ Branch ” that should grow out of the roots of 
the house of Jesse must be more than a man. 
He must be able to bring to the world a message 
before which the old order of cruelty and oppres- 
sion would melt away. The sword of a righteous 
king would rust as soon as the hand that wielded 
it was cold; but the king of the world’s true and 
final reformation would “smite the earth with 
the rod of his mouth” (xi. 4). Under his reign 
the wolf would dwell with the lamb; the one 
would forget his savage greed and other his fear. 
Factions would no more divide God’s people. 
“Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim.” From united Israel would 
then go forth the law of God to the world, till 
men should forsake the inglorious strife that 
greed has kindled in the world (ii. 2-4). 
Jeremiah began his ministry nearly a century 
after the destruction of Samaria. In the mean- 
time Judah had partially recovered from the dey- 
astation wrought by the Assyrian armies. It 
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was not altogether unfortunate for the Southern 
kingdom that she had been relieved of a powerful 
and usually hostile neighbour. A very consider- 
able portion of the population of the Northern 
kingdom must have been left behind by the Assyr- 
ians. They could not have succeeded in trans- 
porting a whole nation, even so small a nation as 
Israel. The king cf Judah received, or assumed, 
sovereignty over these remnants of Israel; at least 
Josiah did so, and apparently without opposition. 
Jerusalem with its temple, sacred with the 
memories of David and Solomon, and its ritual 
kept always somewhat freer from pagan corrup- 
tions than that of others shrines to Jehovah, 
must have always drawn worshippers from the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. In the mountains of 
Ephraim by far the greater part of the shepherds 
must have escaped the Assyrian bands that swept 
the valleys and destroyed the cities of Israel. 
With the conservatism of mountaineers they ad- 
hered to the customs and worship of the past; 
maintaining their religion in comparative, but 
only comparative, purity. 

Samaria was not the only neighbour of Jeru- 
salem that went down before the Assyrian in- 
vaders. Other cities and tribes suffered also, 
and owing to the weakness of her neighbours 
Judah was left in comparative quiet. 

The last century of the history of Judah was 
one of reformation, at least so far as the ex- 
ternals of religion were concerned. The ref- 
ormation was begun by Hezekiah, and Isaiah did 
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all that even a prophet could do to make it some- 
thing more than a reformation of ritual only. It 
is not likely that the majority of the people were 
pleased with the work of the king; and 
Manasseh, who during the first years of his reign 
undid much that his father had done, must have 
been much more to their liking. But even 
Manasseh finally repented and removed the idols 
that he himself had set up. Amon, his son and 
successor, was an image worshipper; but his 
reign lasted but two years, and he was followed 
by Josiah, the reformer par excellence. 

The reformation under Josiah began with the 
destruction of the altars of the Baalim, and the 
removal of the images and other pagan corrup- 
tions from the temple of Jehovah. Then the 
high places, even those that were consecrated to 
Jehovah, were destroyed and their altars were 
defiled by burning the bones of the dead upon 
them. The work extended into the land of 
Israel, and Josiah did all that could be done to 
bring all Judah and Benjamin and even the 
remnants of the northern tribes that still re- 
mained in their land to regard Jerusalem as the 
religious capital of the whole country. 

In all this reformation the zealous king seems 
to have met but little opposition. He destroyed 
with impunity objects that many of his subjects 
must have regarded as sacred. Probably, how- 
ever, a large element of the people regarded these 
same groves and images and Asherim with 
aversion, as emblems of a cult that lent itself 
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readily to the corruption of morals, the per- 
version of equity, and the increase of oppression 
—evils that were bringing ruin upon the nation. 

We have the testimony of Jeremiah that Josiah 
was himself mindful of his duties to the op- 
pressed and to the poor; but it is not said that he 
did more than set a good example in such matters. 
If he had enforced the laws against usury, if he 
had punished judges who sold justice and injus- 
tice alike to him who was able to pay their price, 
if he had compelled the people to observe the 
seventh year or even the seventh day according to 
the spirit and letter of the law, it would have been 
recorded. Such a reformation would have 
stirred up opposition that would have taxed all 
the good king’s resources to the utmost; but if it 
had been undertaken and accomplished, the whole 
course of Judah’s history would have been 
changed. 

Jeremiah began his ministry about the time 
Josiah began his reformation, yet he never once 
refers directly to what some, even to this day, 
regard as a great epoch-making movement. Evi- 
dently he had no faith in a reformation that ex- 
pended itself in iconoclasm. He saw in the 
much-vaunted reformation only a cleansing of the 
outside of the cup and platter; only a little zeal 
with regard to the forms of worship, while the 
weightier matters of the law were neglected. He 
himself preached against idolatry, and his earlier 
prophecies may have been especially intended to 
aid in the good work of cleansing the land from 
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idols ; but he knew that the images might be taken 
away and idolatry still remain. Jeremiah was 
far from being a mere social reformer. To re- 
form society by correcting and enforcing laws is 
no better than to reform religion by breaking 
images. 

The prophet’s message to Judah is constantly 
one of coming judgment; and the justification of 
this judgment and the evidence that it was im- 
pending, is always Judah’s social and religious 
corruption. The evidence of this corruption is 
the greed of princes and priests, and people that 
put gain above godliness and justice. “ Among 
my people are found wicked men; they watch, 
as fowlers lhe in wait; they set a trap, they 
catch men. As a cage is full of birds, so are 
their houses full of deceit; therefore are they 
become great, and waxen rich. They are waxen 
fat, they shine; yea, they overpass in deeds of 
wickedness; they plead not the cause, the cause 
of the fatherless, that they should prosper; and 
the right of the needy they do not judge ” (v. 26- 
28). As a nation declines, the class that gains 
wealth by preying upon the poor and ignorant,— 
men that win their way by taking advantage of 
the necessities, the misfortunes, and the credulity 
of their fellows,—increases greatly. It does 
not matter whether they get their gains by minis- 
tering to the vices of men, or by taking advantage 
of their weakness. They are a little less honour- 
able than that very justly abhorred class who 
gain their ends by robbery and murder. Like 
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them they “catch men”; they prey upon society. 
It seems strange that Jeremiah should be content 
with charging these villains with failing to right 
the wrongs of the fatherless and the poor. Yet 
in the prophet’s mind this was enough. He re- 
garded the man who failed to do his part toward 
righting such wrongs as a bad man. 

A sermon that contains the burden of Jere- 
miah’s preaching is given, though doubtless much 
abridged, in chapter vii. He was moved to go 
and stand in the temple gate and there warn the 
throng of worshippers that they must mend their 
ways. The people trusted in sacrifices and im- 
posing ritual to appease the Lord; but Jeremiah 
assured them that such things were useless unless 
they attended to the “ weightier matters of the 
law.” “ Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
these. For if ye thoroughly amend your ways 
and your doings; if ye thoroughly execute judg- 
ment between a man and his neighbour; if ye op- 
press not the stranger, the fatherless and the 
widow, and shed not blood in this place, neither 
walk after other gods to your own hurt; then 
will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land 
that I gave to your fathers, from of old even for 
evermore.” 

The people found a defence, or at least an 
apology, for their shortcomings. “ We are de- 
livered to do all these abominations.” We can’t 
help these things. And indeed it was no easy 
matter to stop the current of evil. Of course, 
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the poor man had equal rights before the law, but 
the rich man had the most desirable presents for 
the judge. It was a pity about the fatherless and 
the widow, but the widow was in debt, and her 
children were desirable as slaves. Jeremiah 
could only assure them that these sins would lead 
to consequences of which there were already suf- 
ficient examples in Israel’s history. 

It is not strange that the bold preacher drew 
upon himself the wrath of some of the men 
whom he denounced so freely ; but, undaunted by 
the violence of his enemies, Jeremiah went before 
the King Jehoiakim, and to him he delivered a 
message such as kings seldom hear. “ Thus saith 
the Lord: Execute ye judgment and righteous- 
ness, and.deliver the spoiled out of the hand of 
the oppressor; and do no wrong, do no violence 
to the stranger, the fatherless nor the widow, 
neither shed innocent blood in this place. For 
if you do this thing indeed, then shall there enter 
in by the gates of this house kings sitting upon 
the throne of David, riding in chariots and on 
horses, he and his servants, and his people. But 
if ye will not hear these words, I swear by my- 
self, saith the Lord, that this house shall become 
a desolation” (xxii. 3-5). Evidently the king 
. was not converted by the prophet’s preaching. 
He probably feared to commit sacrilege by pun- 
ishing a man who came to him as God’s mes- 
senger, but he doubtless thought with the people 
that the evils of injustice and oppression could 
not be rooted out. The prophet went away de- 
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feated, but not until he had delivered an invective 
that even Jehoiakim could not have heard un- 
moved: “ Woe to him that buildeth a house by 
unrighteousness and his chambers by injustice; 
that useth his neighbeour’s service without wages, 
and giveth him not his hire; that saith, I will 
build me a wide house and spacious chambers, 
and cutteth him out windows; and it is ceiled 
with cedar and painted with vermilion. Shalt 
thou reign because thou strivest to excel in cedar? 
Did not thy father eat and drink, and do judg- 
ment and justice? Then it was well with him. 
He judged the cause of the poor and needy. 
Then it was well. Was not this to know me? 
saith the Lord. But thine eyes and thy heart are 
not but for thy covetousness, and for to shed in- 
nocent blood, and for oppression and _ for 
violence, to do it. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
concerning Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of 
Judah: They shall not lament for him, saying: 
Ah my brother! or, Ah sister! They shall not 
lament for him, saying: Ah lord, or, Ah his 
glory! He shall be buried with the burial of an 
ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of 
Jerusalem ” (xxii. 13-19). 

Such language needs no interpretation. Both 
the people and their princes are charged with 
covetousness that made the judges venal, and so 
defeated the ends of justice and left the weak 
helpless in the hands of the strong. The king 
especially, instead of securing equal justice to his 
subjects, had become the chief oppressor. His 
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very palace had been built by forced and unpaid 
labour. 

Jeremiah does not confine his attention to the 
sins of the rich. Stealing, swearing, and idolatry 
were doubtless not confined to the wealthier 
Jews. The first of those vices was doubtless 
more common among the poor. For the sins 
of the poor as well as the sins of the rich he has 
only condemnation ; but he evidently regarded the 
sin of covetousness as the root of all these evils. 
This covetousness caused kings, judges, priests, 
and prophets to disregard the rights of the people 
and their own sacred duties. 

Zedekiah was more inclined to listen to -Jere- 
miah than Jehoiakim had been. But Jeremiah’s 
reforms were too sweeping to please the courtiers 
that surrounded the king. When Zedekiah saw 
that Nebuchadnezzar was preparing to make war 
against him he sent two priests to Jeremiah to 
inquire of the Lord and to entreat divine favour. 
Jeremiah replied that the only hope for princes 
and people lay in prompt submission to Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and the king especially he urged to 
execute judgment promptly, and deliver the 
spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor. 

The city was soon invested by the armies of 
Babylon, and then it was, no doubt, that the king 
and the chief men of the state took a solemn vow 
to observe the laws with regard to the poor, at 
least to the extent of releasing their Hebrew 
slaves. A solemn, but somewhat heathenish, rite 
was performed in the temple. A calf was killed 
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and divided in halves, and the king and his nobles 
marched in solemn procession between the pieces. 
Liberty was then proclaimed to the Hebrew 
slaves. But soon the besieging army was drawn 
away from Jerusalem to meet the forces of 
Pharaoh, approaching from the south. The king 
then and his people forgot their vows, and 
brought their slaves into bondage again. Jere- 
miah then reminded the king and the people of 
the covenant God had made with their fathers, 
and how the covenant had been systematically 
broken for generations and when at last they had 
promised repentance and obedience it had been 
only to break their own vows as well as God’s 
commands. Henceforth only ruin awaited the 
sinful state (Jeremiah xxxiv.). 

The great prophets of Israel and Judah came 
with the message of approaching doom. Jere- 
miah, when he was accused of discouraging the 
people, replied that all the prophets that had been 
before him had foretold approaching judgment. 
He might have added that they all reproved the 
people for the same sins, oppression and injustice, 
and that they all preached that the coming evil 
could be averted by reforming these abuses. 
They all complained not only of the neglect of 
the poor, but they charged the rich and the noble 
with making the poor their prey. They all con- 
nected this injustice and inhumanity with the cor- 
ruption of religion. A return to right faith and 
worship was as needful as a reformation of 
society. To reéstablish pure worship was as im- 
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portant as to secure just administration of the 
laws. 

Where did these prophets get their message? 
The ready answer is that they were taught of 
God. But how did God teach them? Was it by 
giving to these men a direct vision of the future? 
The prophets never speak of the coming evil as 
a thing of fate, but as only contingent. They 
had seen that these things would come if they 
were not averted by repentance. Whatever they 
may have learned from visions of the future, they 
speak as men who see the future in the present; 
men who have learned to watch the drift of 
things. They saw that their people had lost their 
power of self-defence; that the strength of the 
nation was gone; and they saw that this lost 
strength could be regained only by a social 
revolution, and that this revolution could. 
be brought about only by a reformation of 
religion. 

The prophets made no appeal to the authority 
of Moses. It does not follow that they were not 
acquainted with the Mosaic law, but they pre- 
ferred to found their appeal only on what all 
knew to be essential in the national religion. 
There may have been critics enough in those days 
who regarded the statutes with regard to the 
Sabbath, the seventh year, loans, etc., as anti- 
quated. The prophets did not insist on the strict 
observance of these laws; but they did insist that 
the evils that these laws were meant to correct 
should be corrected. If there was any difficulty 
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about the strict observance of the Sabbath there 
was still no reason why burden-bearers should 
not enjoy the weekly rest (Jeremiah xvii. 19-27). 
If the Sabbath year was too great a burden, 
there was no reason why the Hebrew slaves 
should not receive their liberty (Jeremiah xxxiv. 
8-22). 

The prophets were not dreamers. The evils 
they fought were real, and the remedy they ad- 
vocated was practical, and so far as it was applied 
it was effectual. The picture in Job xxiv. of the 
wretchedness of the poor is drawn from life. 
There were wicked men in those days who gained 
wealth by their wickedness. They removed the 
landmarks. They were land-hungry and they 
got possession of the lands of their poorer neigh- 
bours. Personal property and even personal 
liberty were not sacred with them. They seized 
flocks, not sparing even the beasts of burden that 
were the only possessions of the widow. Even 
her fatherless children they seized, snatching them 
from her breast. From these oppressors the poor 
fled to the desert, preferring to risk starvation 
rather than to remain within the reach of the men 
who claimed the earth as their own. They lived 
there without houses and without clothing, ventur- 
ing back into the fertile fields only to glean the 
scant leavings of their wicked but wealthy op- 
pressors. Others, instead of fleeing to the desert, 
remained to be servants. Their condition was not 
better than that of the fugitives. Their very 
clothes were taken as pledges, and naked they went 
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into the harvest, they suffered hunger even while 
they carried the sheaves, and thirsted even while 
they trod the winepresses. Inthe cities it was not 
better than on the farms. “ From out the popu- 
lous city men groan, and the soul of the wounded 
crieth out.” There were limits beyond which 
even these men did not dare to go openly; but 
they had to wait only for darkness to conceal the 
deed they would not dare to do in the light. 
“The murderer riseth with the light, he killeth 
the poor and needy; and in the night he is a 
thief.” 

Job does not fancy that wealth and wicked- 
ness are inseparable. He knows a class of men 
who are miserably poor and inexpressibly vile; 
men among whom vileness had become hereditary. 
He would have disdained to set their fathers with 
the dogs of his flock. He knows something, too, 
of the rich man who was mindful of the obliga- 
tions that wealth brings. He himself had been 
such aman. His ideal wealthy man (Job xxix.) 
might be taken as a model even in the twentieth 
century. “I delivered the poor that cried, the 
fatherless also that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy. I put on righteousness and it clothed 
me; my justice was a robe and a diadem.” In 
performing the duties of judge he had not 
neglected the poor and the helpless, nor allowed 
them to be defeated in their plea on account of 
their poverty. As a judge his righteousness was 
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justice. He was not content, however, with the 
discharge of official duties. He is speaking not 
of the judge but of the man when he says: “I was 
eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I 
was father to the needy, and the cause of him 
that I knew not I searched out.” For all that 
the expenditure of money and of time and of 
personal effort was necessary; and to break the 
jaws of the unrighteous and to pluck the prey out 
of his teeth, it was necessary to oppose and de- 
feat men who were probably as rich and powerful 
as himself. He was before other princes the 
champion of the poor. 

The ethical teaching of the Old Testament is 
very simple. There are two great sins. One is 
the infliction of injury, the other is failure to do 
good. In both cases the sinner is almost always 
represented as rich and the injured man is his 
poor neighbour. We are not to draw the hasty 
conclusion that the prophets regarded riches and 
wickedness as inseparable; but they were espe- 
cially concerned with the question of proper rela- 
tions between the princes and the people, the rich 
and the poor. Mutual kindness and helpfulness 
could alone unite them so as to enable the nation 
to resist its enemies. The problem is not greatly 
altered if the nation is left altogether out of the 
count. The highest social unit may be a tribe, or 
even only a village; yet the same law of mutual 
dependence prevails. “ No man liveth to him- 
self.”” Every man is dependent upon his neigh- 
bour in some way. Every man’s moral measure 
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is to be taken by his worth to his fellows, es- 
pecially those over whom he has some advantage, 
and whom he can, therefore, help or injure as he 
could not those who are his equals, or those who 
are above him in the social scale. 


VII 
THE THEOCRACY 


ROM the first Israel was a theocracy in 
K theory. God was the supreme ruler. 
Even in the Exodus the final appeal was 
always to God. The many problems that Moses 
found too difficult for solution, or in which he 
feared that the people would not yield to his 
judgment, were always brought to the sanctuary, 
and the response of the oracle settled all contro- 
versy. During the times of the judges national 
problems were solved only by inquiring of the 
Lord, and when a military leader was needed it 
was necessary to wait till some man was divinely 
chosen. During the period of the kings the same 
principle was recognised. Jehovah was. still 
supreme. The sin of Saul was that he ventured 
to assume the office of priest and to disobey 
the command of God as it was conveyed by 
the prophet. This was to usurp religious as well 
as civil supremacy, and so to interpret God’s 
oracles according to his own pleasure. David 
was a king “after God’s heart” because he was 
always obedient to the divine oracles as inter- 
preted by the prophets. Yet even in David’s time 
Israel was very far from being a theocracy in the 
111 
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sense that the people were obedient to God’s laws 
in spirit and in letter. It does not appear that 
they even understood them. It was only after 
the return from Babylon that these laws were 
systematically studied, and became really the 
law of the land. 

The Captivity marks a great revolution in 
Judaism. Idolatry disappeared so completely 
that it was not even mentioned again as one of 
the sins against which the people needed to be 
guarded. The Sabbath and the feasts were 
thenceforth strictly observed. The pilgrims from 
Babylon had hardly reached their ancestral pos- 
sessions before they assembled at Jerusalem, and 
amid the ruins of their temple they “kept the 
feast of tabernacles, as it is written, and offered 
the daily burnt offerings by number, according to 
the ordinance as the duty of every day required; 
and afterward the continual burnt offering, and 
the offerings of the new moons, and of all the set 
feasts of Jehovah that were consecrated” (Ezra 
ill. 4, 5). Thenceforward the tendency was to- 
ward ever increasing strictness in the observance 
of the Law. 

This religious revolution will not seem strange 
if we consider the fact that the Jews were not 
mistreated in the land of their captivity ; but it is 
likely that after they were once settled by the 
rivers of Babylon they found that their new 
habitat. had many advantages. A people so 
capable, when they found themselves placed in 
the commercial centre of the world and in a 
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region of unequalled fertility, could not fail to 
prosper. When permission was given to return 
to the land of their fathers, most of them did not 
care to avail themselves of it. Of those that did 
return some may have been drawn by large family 
estates; but most must have been influenced 
principally by religious motives. 

It is possible that during the captivity even a 
majority of the nation gave up their religion and 
their nationality and mingled with their Gentile 
neighbours. The “ten lost tribes’? were doubt- 
less lost in that way. Those among them that 
cared for their religion were free to mingle with 
the Jews. No doubt many of them did so, and 
became members of the new Jewish community. 
Only those Jews and Israelites that were true to 
their religion remained distinguished at all from 
their Gentile neighbours, and of these only the 
most zealous returned to Jerusalem, or at least 
remained there. 

Thus the new Jerusalem of Nehemiah and 
Ezra was a holy city. The prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah saw in the feeble commonwealth the 
realisation of the vision of Ezekiel. The poor 
little princeling, Zerubbabel, and Joshua, the 
priest, fulfilled the prophecies of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah that were to find a more complete fulfil- 
ment only in the Messiah. 

We have seen that the work of the prophets 
was not altogether in vain either in Israel or in 
Judah. The disciples of the prophets were never 
sufficiently numerous or influential to stem the 
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tide of public corruption alone, but they were 
able to accomplish much when the king happened 
to espouse the cause of reform. Such kings as 
Hezekiah and Josiah could not have destroyed 
shrines and symbols that so many of their sub- 
jects regarded with reverence if there had not 
been a very large party that were opposed to the 
introduction of foreign cults. The correction of 
some other abuses was more difficult. An at- 
tempt on the part of the king to enforce the laws 
that were especially designed to protect the 
labourers, and to secure for them advantages that 
would have given them a place in the common- 
wealth, would have met with serious opposition. 
Yet there must have been a considerable number 
who agreed with the prophets throughout. Jere- 
miah could hardly have braved king and priests 
and prophets as he did with safety, if he had not 
been backed by disciples too numerous and in- 
fluential to be disregarded. 

The utter failure of the kingdom in the final 
trial must have convinced many of his opponents 
that Jeremiah was right. To do full justice to 
the poor would have been good policy. During 
their stay in Babylon the number of the disciples 
of the prophets could hardly decrease. So, when 
they were allowed to return to the land of their 
fathers, multitudes were ready to endure the 
hardships and dangers of the journey and make 
the sacrifices it implied. 

The number of pilgrims was large. Accord- 
ing to Nehemiah 34,360 free persons returned, 
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accompanied by 7,377 slaves. This will appear 
a large number if we consider the motive of their 
journey and the circumstances under which it 
was made; yet it was a small beginning for a 
nation. Other bands came later, however, and 
besides, those pilgrims might well be called the 
“elect.” They had been chosen and separated 
from their brethren by God’s providence and 
their own zeal. They were the “fittest,” 
separated and surviving nationally by laws that 
are divine, indeed, but not mysterious. They 
were the remnant of the flock upon whose shep- 
herds God had visited the evil of their doings 
(Jeremiah xxiii. 2); the elect, for whom a new 
order of things was being created (Isaiah Ixv. 
17-25). 

As the fortunes of the little nation varied, the 
population of the country increased or dimin- 
ished. The city was not without its advantages 
of a commercial kind, and during peaceful and 
prosperous seasons a host of pilgrims came to 
the yearly feasts, and they did not come empty- 
handed. The merchants of Jerusalem did not 
fail to reap a harvest at each feast. It became a 
matter of business for the Jew of Palestine to be 
zealous for his religion. His zeal for the Law 
was not always unlike that of the zeal of the 
shrine-makers of Ephesus for Diana. So during 
seasons of prosperity the city grew; but in 
periods of adversity there were many who left 
the home of their fathers to dwell in foreign 
lands. From the days of Nebuchadnezzar the 
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majority of the Jewish nation have preferred to 
live among the Gentiles. 

The priests were almost from the first the 
rulers of the new nation. The Persian king, of 
course, was supreme, and the provincial governor, 
too, exercised the same authority over the Jews 
as over his other subjects; but the policy of the 
Persian empire was to interfere with the local 
affairs of the people it governed as little as pos- 
sible, and the Jews were never more free to obey 
their own laws, as they were interpreted and en- 
forced by their own rulers, than under Persian 
rule. 

With the first company to return to Jerusalem 
was Zerubbabel, a prince of the royal line; but 
possibly because the Persian kings did not wish to 
entrust the government to princes who might 
make themselves kings and their nation in- 
dependent, the supreme authority was soon 
placed in the hands of the high priest; and he, 
with the help of the subordinate priests, ruled the 
land. 

The priests were not only judges but they were 
teachers of the Law as well. But they were not 
always faithful to their trust. The people were 
destroyed for lack of knowledge (Hosea iv. 6). 

The priests that accompanied the first bands 
of pilgrims must have been more zealous than 
their fathers had been; but they probably knew 
but little more about the Law than the people, and 
were poorly qualified to judge or to teach. Zech- 
ariah compared them to shepherds that did not 
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protect their flock (Zechariah xi.), and Malachi 
reproved them for their disregard of even their 
ceremonial duties. Under Ezra there was a 
great revival of zeal. He came from Babylon 
bringing the book of the Law, and taught the 
priests ; and the priests, having learned the Law, 
became again the teachers of the people. 

By degrees, however, the work of teaching 
passed into the hands of men who were not 
priests. The Pharisees, a sect of purists, became 
the spiritual leaders of the people. The work of 
teaching was systematised, and schools were es- 
tablished everywhere, till education became al- 
most universal. Synagogues were established as 
places of worship and instruction. Children were 
sent to school to learn the Scriptures, and on the 
Sabbath there was not only a service in the syna- 
gogue in which the Scriptures were read and a 
sermon delivered ; but there was a meeting for in- 
struction also, a kind of Sunday School. 

In the synagogue and the school the Jew 
learned the Law and the Prophets. He was in- 
structed in the laws, the philosophy, the poetry, 
and the history of his people. There was more 
in the Hebrew literature, in the way of religion 
and ethics and all that could cultivate the social 
virtues, than could be found in the literature of 
any other nation. The Athenians listened to the 
poetry of Sophocles and the oratory of Demos- 
thenes; but in the Psalms that were sung in the 
synagogue and in the temple the Jew heard a 
strain that moved the soul to its hidden depths, 
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In the book of Job he learned a philosophy 
deeper than that of Plato, and in Isaiah and 
Jeremiah he found eloquence equal to that of 
Demosthenes. 

Such training could not fail to favour mental 
development. The teaching of Christ and the 
doctrines of Paul were addressed to a people 
possessed of a keener discernment of things 
ethical and spiritual than the Gentile Christian 
possessed for many centuries. The Jews of the 
first century showed the result of generations of 
development under the lead of Moses and the 
prophets as they were interpreted by the Phar- 
isees and the rabbis. 

The work of these teachers was not faultless, 
however. They were more careful about the 
letter of the Law than the spirit. In this the 
priests and the Pharisees were alike. Ezra com- 
pelled the Jews of his time who had married 
foreign women to divorce their wives. Such 
marriages might have been justly discouraged; 
but the Law could hardly have intended that such 
marriages when once contracted should be an- 
nulled. It is not easy to believe that Christ would 
have given it such an interpretation. These 
worthy men were doubtless over-zealous for the 
letter of the Law. The prophet Malachi, while 
condemning these marriages, condemned with 
equal severity the men who had divorced their 
wives. The heathen mother would not usually 
give up altogther her religion for that of her hus- 
band, and so the children would not receive a per- 
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fect training; but God at first made for the man 
but one wife. “ And wherefore one? He sought 
a godly seed. Therefore take heed to your spirit, 
and let none deal treacherously with the wife of 
his youth. For I hate putting away, saith Jeho- 
vah, the God of Israel” (Malachi ii. 15, 16). 
The prophet declared that the tears of the injured 
women made the offerings of their husbands vain. 
The man who wished to justify his zeal for God’s 
covenant should respect the covenant he had 
made with his wife. 

We ought not to think it strange that these 
ancient theologians thought that God’s commands 
were arbitrary, and that there was peculiar merit 
in keeping a law that was senseless. Something 
of this kind still survives. This excessive 
reverence for the Scriptures served only to ob- 
scure their meaning. Moses and the prophets 
were not regarded as men striving to solve 
problems that are still calling anew on every 
generation for solution; but they were regarded 
as mouthpieces of God, speaking mysteries. 
They had striven to relieve men of heavy bur- 
dens; but their words were taken as a sanction 
for still heavier burdens that these doctors of the 
law bound and laid upon men’s shoulders. 

This zeal for the letter of the Law increased as 
the centuries passed, and the Jew came to believe 
that the very letters of the book were sacred. It 
was therefore not right to reason about a com- 
mand, but only to interpret it. If the Sabbath 
law, for example, forbids work on the seventh 
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day for the day’s sake and not for the sake of the 
workman, then it becomes a matter of great im- 
portance to know what is meant by work. What 
sort of work would violate the sanctity of a holy 
day? Evidently the question must be left to the 
learned ; so the wise men of Israel set themselves 
the task of defining work, and the result of their 
labours amplified a very simple and wholesome 
law into a set of rules that were a burden to learn 
and a still greater burden to keep. Other laws 
received the same treatment, and so a system of 
laws, some of which the prophets would hardly 
have regarded as of much importance, was not 
only made binding upon all, but it was amplified 
by interpretations that made it a burden grievous 
to be borne. This evil, certainly a great one, 
produced a good result that in a measure atoned 
for it. It made the teaching of the Law a neces- 
sity. Hence the schools were instituted ; schools 
for the poor as well as for the rich. It was the 
first common school system in the world. An- 
other result was the building up of a system of 
theology, not very well defined and not easy to 
understand, and a code of rules for the govern- 
ment of all of life’s transactions which, because 
it was too senseless to be of human origin, claimed 
to be divine. The mastery of this system could 
be achieved only by much study, and the rabbis, 
the men who could claim proficiency in this sort 
of learning, were honoured as men who had a 
right to claim superiority over their fellows. In 
point of fact, they must have been hardly superior 
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to the unlearned; for false learning is hardly 
better than no learning at all. 

The best results of the Jewish system must 
have been found among those who received in 
the synagogues and in the schools only a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, but were not able to 
acquire too much of all that mass of learning the 
rabbis thought so important. That the great 
mass of the people had a fair knowledge of the 
teachings of Moses and the prophets is evident 
from the confidence with which such knowledge 
is presumed in the New Testament. It was 
among these same people, well versed in the 
Scriptures but not too deeply learned in the cur- 
rent theology, that Christ and the apostles found 
followers. 

For more than two hundred years before 
Christ the Jews read and received as authoritative 
the Old Testament, substantially as we have it 
to-day. For nearly two hundred years it was 
read to all the people, and its contents were re- 
ceived by them as the rule of society. What did 
Jewish society become under such influences? 
Its best development must have been among the 
people who lived nearest the conditions presup- 
posed in the sacred writings. The people of 
Jerusalem could not follow literally rules made 
centuries before for shepherds, or for people 
passing from an exclusively nomadic life to one 
more settled; but in which the people were given 
largely to pastoral pursuits and in a small way to 
agriculture. When the merchants, mechanics, 
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priests, and doctors of the Law attempted to make 
these ancient rules the sum of all obligation to God 
or man, they interpreted the Law so as to exempt 
themselves. They bound burdens for the shoul- 
ders of the people. They made their own life 
a kind of stage play. They were not the people 
for whom these laws were made. But the shep- 
herds of Galilee and the fishermen that toiled on 
Gennesaret must have found the Mosaic laws 
suited very well to their mode of life without 
much interpreting. They must have found the 
prophets equally intelligible, for they were just 
such peasants as the prophets knew, and they were 
living nearly as their fathers had lived five cen- 
turies before. Unfortunately we know too little 
of these simple people whom the learned scribes 
of Jerusalem despised as people ignorant of the 
Law and therefore accursed, but whom a wiser 
Teacher chose as the best fruits of all the centuries 
of Jewish training. We know that they were 
manly, brave men. In the Roman war they 
showed that they could fight, and that they were 
not afraid to die. With competent leaders and 
with proper discipline they would have been in- 
vincible. If they had not reached the ideal of 
the prophets, they had at least approached it. 
Since the days of Alexander Janneus the 
Pharisees had been a great power in Jewish 
politics, and they had divided with the priests the 
administration of the laws ; but neither the priests 
alone nor the priests and the Pharisees together 
succeeded in keeping the country at peace with 
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itself. The priests and their party, the Sad- 
ducees, agreed with the Pharisees in hating the 
Romans. Roman rule was never perfect, and it 
was sometimes almost intolerably bad; but even 
under such an unworthy representative of Rome 
as Pilate the Jews were better governed than they 
had usually been under their own rulers. High 
priests who were distinguished for their goodness 
and for their wisdom were the exception. The 
Pharisees were an important check on priestly 
tyranny, and notwithstanding the constant con- 
flict of the two factions, the people were doubt- 
less better off with the two than they would have 
been with either alone. Taking all together, the 
Jews had a better government than other peoples 
of their time; but we never compare them with 
other nations, but with their own ideal. The 
people of Judah and Galilee did the same. The 
more they knew, therefore, of what a govern- 
ment ought to be, the more they were discontented 
with their own as it was. The first result of 
popular enlightenment is always popular dis- 
content. 

The Jew was always highly susceptible to for- 
eign influence. The prophets one and all com- 
plain of the readiness with which the people took 
to the religion and customs of their neighbours. 
There is good reason to believe that soon after 
their settlement in Canaan they gave up their 
own language for that of the Canaanites; it is 
certain that the religion of Canaan had many 
votaries among them the whole time of their oc- 
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cupation of the country till the captivity. It is 
hardly conceivable that they should not have been 
influenced by Babylonian and Persian ideas and 
customs and religion. Finally, when the empire 
of Alexander made the rest of the world Greek, it 
was inevitable that Greek ideas and Greek learn- 
ing should have some influence on the Jewish 
nation. The mad tyranny of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes and the revolution it caused checked this 
influence, and at Jerusalem everything Greek was 
looked upon with disfavour. But the greater 
part of the Jewish nation were, even before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, scattered abroad, living 
in small communities, speaking the language of 
their neighbours and adopting such local customs 
as were not inconsistent with their religion. 
Among the Jews of the dispersion Greek was so 
generally spoken that they were called by the 
Jews of Palestine Hellenists. These Jews, com- 
ing together in Jerusalem to the great feasts, 
brought something from every country to be 
fused into Judaism. Even if these Hellenists did 
not greatly influence the rabbis of Jerusalem they 
greatly influenced each other. The Hellenist be- 
came a cosmopolitan. When Judaism received 
new life and a new meaning through Christ and 
his apostles these Hellenist Jews were ready to 
bear it so modified into all the world, and to give 
it a social interpretation that Gentile converts 
could not have given it. 

The Jews in each city of the Roman empire 
lived together in a colony, or tribe. It was com- 
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mon to divide the inhabitants of a Greek city into 
tribes, so thus far there was nothing peculiar in 
the case of the Jews. Each tribe, too, was likely 
to have its own religious rites and sacrifices, but 
all were expected to take part in the religion of 
the city. This the Jews refused to do, and so, 
although they almost always obtained from the 
authorities exemption from demands of this kind, 
the people made their failure to take part with 
their fellow citizens in religious rites, or to bear 
their part of the expense of public sacrifices and 
festivals, a pretext for persecution. The real 
ground of the persecution of the Jew, however, 
was his prosperity. In business he excelled his 
neighbours. His superiority must have been due 
in part to the superiority of his education as a 
means of developing mental power and moral up- 
rightness; but it was also largely due to the de- 
velopment of the spirit of brotherhood, which was 
so prominent a part of his religion. The tribe of 
Jews in every city was the most compact of all 
the tribes, and the Jew’s isolation in religion, in- 
creased greatly by the rules that made it almost 
impossible to eat with Gentiles, together with the 
almost continuous persecution he had to endure 
for the sake of his religion and race, served to 
render the Jewish community in the Greek city 
a more compact fraternity than could be pro- 
duced among the Gentiles. The Jew was ready 
to help his brother Jew, not only by giving alms 
to the destitute but by assisting the unfortunate 
with loans and other help, so that the bankrupt 
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Jew was able to find employment, and so to be- 
come prosperous again. 

Was the theocracy ever more than a dream? 
Those who have ventured to answer the question 
in the affirmative have usually regarded the 
period of the judges as the one in which God 
most evidently ruled Israel; yet that crude age 
was by no means a period during which the peo- 
ple reached an ideal stage of civilisation. Israel 
then had the virtues that are common to peoples 
who have not passed the tribal form of gov- 
ernment. The peasants were bold and manly. 
Their chiefs lived with them as their elder 
brothers. The tribes had no common bond 
except their common religion. This condition of 
society was an excellent foundation on which to 
build, and lawgivers and prophets laboured, 
though with not perfect success, to build upon it. 

The true theocracy, the community governed 
by God, was from the first within Israel; the 
nation within the nation. Only a minority of 
any nation are governed by the highest principles 
and are striving for the highest ideals they are 
capable of accepting. We must not accept the 
seven thousand of Elijah’s vision or the one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand of the Apocalypse 
as being an exact census, but prophets and seers 
never failed to see that only a small minority of 
the nation were heartily and actively serving God 
by seeking the elevation and prosperity of their 
brethren unselfishly. 

Social revolutions progress slowly. The seed 
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that Moses sowed sprang up and grew and 
ripened ; but the process required all the ages that 
intervened between Moses and Christ. When a 
new era was ushered in, the Prophet of the new 
dispensation found the Jewish field white for the 
harvest. What had Judaism accomplished? Its 
fruits were shown: 

(1) In the education of the people in morals 
and in religion, and both of a type far superior 
to other systems in the world. Along with this 
training went an unusual degree of mental cul- 
ture that served to awaken the intellectual powers 
of the common people, so that the Jew was 
superior to his Gentile neighbours in religion, 
morals, and intellectual power. 

(2) Judaism solved the great social problem 
of “progress and poverty” more satisfactorily 
than it had’ever been solved in any other nation. 
The laws that were designed to modify the in- 
equalities of fortune were so interwoven with the 
religion of the nation that even the most indif- 
ferent observance of religious rites and obliga- 
tions could not altogether ignore them. 

(3) Judaism accomplished what any other 
national religion sought with slight success, the 
consolidation of the nation into a great family. 

(4) Judaism achieved its greatest triumph, in 
moulding individual character. Even in her 
darkest days Judaism did not fail to produce 
saints, men who had the spirit of the prophets, 
men who knew and understood and loved God’s 
laws. 
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As to the failure of Judaism, it was, as has 
been shown, that it could not produce a civil or 
religious organisation worthy of itself. 

The perversion of Judaism that made the 
popular religion no better than hypocrisy was due 
in a large measure to a disinclination to practise 
the self-denial that Moses and the prophets 
preached. The Pharisees who neglected justice 
and mercy to tithe mint and anise and cummin 
did so because strictness in tithing worthless 
things costs but little, but justice and mercy may 
require great sacrifice. 


VIII 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


N the first century the Jews were eagerly 
| expecting the fulfilment of the prophecies 
that foretold the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven; but they were hardly expecting such a 
kingdom as was preached by John the Baptist 
and by Jesus. A kingdom that did not even at- 
tempt to compel obedience was certainly a new 
thing in the world. A king who respected the 
sovereignty of every one of his subjects, without 
apparently caring for his own; a king who levied 
no armies and no taxes, who lived in poverty, and 
who preached a kingdom which could be entered 
only by paths of meekness and humility and 
which was, therefore, especially accessible to the 
poor, was not the king the great men of the 
nation wanted. 

That the kingdom should be established not by 
force of arms, however, but by the force of the 
truth that King Messiah would reveal was not 
contrary to the expectation of the people; and so 
we do not read that those who tried to show that 
Jesus could not possibly be the Messiah ever ob- 
jected to him on the ground that he was only a 
teacher. Neither could they find fault with his 
teaching, except by misrepresenting it, for it was 
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in perfect harmony with their Scriptures. Yet 
he showed that a sin is no less a sin because it 
was not directly forbidden by Moses. What is 
implied is quite as important as what is said 
directly. If it is wrong to kill, then anger and 
hard words that may lead to murder must be 
almost equally sinful. In every case he appealed 
directly to the conscience of his hearers for the 
decision of moral questions. His authority was 
that of truth which was evident without argu- 
ment. 

With regard to the Jewish ritual he was silent, 
just as the prophets were before him; neither can 
it be claimed that he instituted a Christian ritual. 
As to the part of the Law that had regard to civil 
matters, he did not refer to it except in a general 
way. It was only of the essentials of the Law 
that he spoke when he said that it could never 
pass away. As he saw the Law, it was written 
not only in the Scriptures but in human life. He 
did not go over an extensive code, explaining and 
expanding each article, but he showed us how we 
may read for ourselves, and that we must judge 
deeds and words by their results. The one im- 
mutable law is the law of love. . 

Like the prophets, Christ put brotherly duty 
before worship. “If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, then come and offer thy gift.” Men are 
like litigants going to appear before the judge. 
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It is important to concede all that the adversary 
can justly demand before the case can be called. 

The great commandment, according to the 
great Teacher, the one that contains the whole 
Law, is this: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God.” “The second is like unto it: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour.” The second commandment 
is implied in the first ; but it is given because men 
have always been ready to think themselves very 
devout worshippers while they hate their neigh- 
bours. Even the Jews saw that the two com- 
mands are inseparable, but they satisfied their 
consciences by convincing themselves that only 
amiable persons, or at most only fellow-country- 
men were to be counted neighbours. Christ 
taught in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
that the Law is best kept by being neighbour 
to those whose needs give opportunity to help 
them. 

The doctrine that the race is one family, and 
that brotherly love and neighbourly kindness 
should therefore not be bound by the confines 
even of a nation, is not altogether peculiar to 
Christianity; but with Christ what was with 
others a theory or a dream was a practical rule 
and motive of life. His direct, personal ministry 
was to the Jews alone, because they only were 
prepared to undertake to plant the new religion; 
but he disregarded the strict rules by which the 
rabbis had striven to separate the Jew from his 
Gentile neighbours, and his parables and dis- 
courses were full of his purpose to bring the 
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Gentile world into the great brotherhood of the 
kingdom. j 

With regard to the duty of kindness to the un- 
fortunate and the duty of the prosperous to help 
the poor, Christ’s teaching was closely parallel 
to that of the prophets. He taught even more 
forcibly than any prophet had done before him 
that God demanded mercy from his worshippers, 
and that it was with him the most acceptable form 
of worship. He quoted the saying of Hosea, 
“T will have mercy and not sacrifice’ (Hosea vi. 
6), in answer to those who censured him for 
eating with people whom they regarded as un- 
clean. To taboo publicans and sinners was cer- 
tainly not merciful. Social ostracism is never 
kind, and to throw about it the garb of religion 
is an offence against God. He gave the same 
answer to those who accused him of Sabbath- 
breaking because he healed a blind man on the 
Sabbath. He did not say that the Scribes were 
wrong in teaching that healing was a violation of 
the Sabbath. They certainly were wrong; but 
at the same time he had a more important lesson 
to teach. Mercy is better in the sight of God 
than sacrifice or Sabbath observance. The 
priests in the temple offered sacrifices on the 
Sabbath, because worship must take precedence 
of Sabbath rest ; but mercy is more in God’s sight 
than worship. He taught that the failure to show 
mercy was damning. The Pharisee who had 
seized the widow’s house, though he might be 
justified by Roman law, and by Jewish law too, 
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as he construed it, only added to his own damna- 
tion by the blasphemy of his long prayers (Mat- 
thew xxiii. 14). 

The question of cleanness was one of the 
greatest importance in the mind of the Jew. Un- 
less he had purified himself, he did not venture 
to approach God. This desire to avoid impurity 
was the cause of the great care of the Pharisees 
to tithe everything, for to eat the tithes rendered 
the offender unfit to worship. Rather than run 
any risk of using anything that had not been 
tithed, they tithed what they bought in the 
market, unless they had full assurance that the 
tithe had already been paid. It did not matter 
that the tithe was worthless. Mint and anise 
must be tithed as carefully as wheat, for to eat 
the sacred tenth was profanation. The tithe had 
become in the days of Christ a simple tax; so the 
excessive care about tithing worthless things was 
only a matter of hypocrisy. Referring to this 
fancy that things were purified by tithing, Christ 
said: “ Give alms of such things as ye have, and 
behold all things are clean unto you” (Luke xi. 
41). The law of tithes and first-fruits originally 
meant that no man should enjoy his harvest till 
he had given to God’s priest and God’s poor the 
portion that was their due. Christ restored the 
rule to its original meaning. At the same time 
he stripped the law of its arbitrary character. 
He said nothing of separating exactly one-tenth 
for the purposes of religion and charity. He 
said nothing of first-fruits to be separated before 
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the remainder could be used by the owner or sold 
in the market. The amount of the gift and the 
time of the giving he left to the individual con- 
science; but he restated the principle of tithe- 
giving—the Christian rule of purifying—Charity 
makes all things pure. 

In perfect harmony with the teaching of the 
prophets was Christ’s doctrine that the discharge 
of every duty to man should take precedence of 
every act.of worship. He went far beyond all 
the prophets had said when he taught that 
brotherly kindness is a duty, and that it should 
be shown not only to brothers and friends but 
to strangers and enemies, and that by such kind- 
ness men become the children of God (Matthew 
v. 44, 45). The climax of his teaching is the 
Parable of the Sheep and the Goats (Matthew 
xxv.), in which he shows that the righteous will 
be justified in the final judgment by their kind- 
ness to the unfortunate, and that the wicked will 
be condemned for their failure to show such 
kindness ; and that even in that great day he will 
reckon himself a brother to earth’s outcasts. 

In one respect the teaching of Christ was in 
marked contrast with that of the prophets. The 
prophets, with all their sympathy for the poor, 
made their appeal to the rich. The sins they re- 
proved were the sins of the rich; the virtues they 
preached were largely the virtues that only the 
rich could cultivate. Amos, when he sums up 
the transgressions of Israel (Amos ii. 6-8), does 
not mention one sin of which a poor man could be 
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guilty; and Isaiah, in summing up the virtues 
that he regarded as more acceptable to God than 
fasting (Isaiah lviii.), is evidently not thinking 
of the poor man. The social programme of the 
Old Testament not only required the codperation 
of the rich, but it depended entirely upon them. 

Yet under the influence of the Law and the 
prophets a social development had taken place 
that made an appeal to the poor possible. The 
peasants that surrounded Christ were of a type 
that the world had never seen before. They 
were educated people in a real sense; and as a 
result, they were capable of receiving the mes- 
sage that he brought them. They were even 
capable of taking the initiative in the great social 
and religious revolution that Christ preached, and 
in giving expression in a new social order to the 
kingdom of God. In this greatest of revolutions 
they did not wait for the decision of princes or 
priests or scholars. To that portion of the people 
who were the disciples of Moses and the 
prophets, Christ appealed with confidence. They 
were his sheep, and they would not fail to hear 
his voice and follow him; and he appealed to 
them without the slightest regard for social or 
class distinctions. The rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned, the noble and the vile, 
all were equally called to enter the kingdom. 
They had learned from the great teacher of 
Israel, and so they were prepared to be princes 
and leaders in his kingdom. As to those who 
would not hear Moses and the prophets, he did 
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not expect them to hear him. He declared that 
they would not believe though he should rise 
from the dead. 

Christ not only preached to the common people 
directly, but he even taught that they were 
nearer the kingdom than their social superiors. 
“Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom 
of heaven” (Luke iv. 20). Christ bore no ill 
will toward the rich and the great. He was as 
far from refusing to help a centurion or a ruler 
of the synagogue as he was from despising a 
labourer or a beggar; but he especially sought to 
reach and help the common people, because they 
were better prepared to receive him than the 
others. There were comfort and cheer for them 
in his teaching. The throngs that pressed upon 
him were drawn by his words as well as his 
miracles. The miracles, too, were in keeping 
with his teaching. He gave them no sign from 
heaven. He called for no voice from heaven re- 
quiring submission to him. His great works 
were object lessons, or else works of mercy. 
Blind beggars, outcast lepers, demoniacs feared 
and shunned of men; the helpless beggar waiting 
by the pool that had strange virtues, but who had 
no man to put him into the waters when they 
were troubled—in a word, the most helpless and 
the most wretched were the ones that he es- 
pecially sought and made the beneficiaries of his 
healing mercy. 

Christ waged no war against wealth. The rich 
man was not denounced on account of his riches, 
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nor did the possession of wealth debar any man 
from the kingdom. While some were advised to 
sell their possessions, others, perhaps equally 
rich, received no such counsel. Yet as a class the 
rich were regarded by Christ as unfortunate. 
They certainly found it difficult to accept his 
doctrines. “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ and it is also more difficult. The poor 
had doubtless been willing hearers of Moses and 
the prophets, for they had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by the triumph of the princi- 
ples they advocated; so they heard Christ gladly, 
for like reasons. Yet some of those who ac- 
cepted the gospel were not poor. To those who 
had wealth, Christ taught the highest use of 
wealth. By expending money in helping the 
needy, they could lay up treasure in heaven; and 
such treasure would prove imperishable (Luke 
xii. 33). By the proper use of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, they could make friends to 
themselves, friends that would receive them into 
everlasting habitations (Luke xvi. 9). Christ 
never took the wickedness of the rich man for 
granted. Even the wealthy man that had lived a 
selfish life was pitied more than blamed. The 
man of the barns whose religion was expressed in 
his address to his soul, “ Soul, take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry,” is called by no harsher name 
than fool. The man who laid up treasures on 
earth was reminded only that such treasures are 
not enduring. As to the need of great sums of 
money to aid his cause, he never mentioned it. 
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Money is needed for such purposes now, no 
doubt; but even now the Church needs the 
heavenly riches much more. Learning, nobility, 
and all that secures social eminence, Christ re- 
garded as he did riches, as matters not to be 
despised, but by no means so important as some 
others. The Jewish nation itself was noble. 
Descended from Abraham, they had a lineage that 
a royal family might be proud of; educated in 
the Scriptures, they could claim a learning that 
was not inferior to that secured by the study of 
Greek philosophy ; the fruit of centuries of divine 
training and selection, they could claim to be 
God’s own elect among the nations. But all of 
these advantages were worse than nothing in the 
mind of Jesus, unless the obligations they implied 
were discharged. The Jews were the husband- 
men to whom God had committed his vineyard. 
If they were unfaithful to their trust, they would 
be set aside, and others would be found to take 
their place. 

Brotherhood implies some degree of social fel- 
lowship, and the Jew who excluded the man of 
his faith and nation from his society must have 
been more or less conscious of the fact that he 
was not keeping the Law. Dives, feasting in his 
palace while Lazarus lay in the courtyard among 
the dogs, knew that his course was condemned by 
Moses and the prophets, for they had made it 
very clear that the kindness due a brother was 
not sufficiently shown by feeding him the refuse 
along with the dogs; yet the Law and the 
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prophets never made the duty of personal contact 
and fellowship half so plain as Christ made it. 
The Pharisee was a firm believer in the contam- 
inating and degrading effects of social contact 
with those below him. No fashionable Christian 
lady of the twentieth century could avoid the 
touch of social pariahs more carefully. They 
could not respect Jesus because he received sin- 
ners and ate with them. On the other hand, 
Jesus taught that it was the duty of every man to 
be the social companion as well as the benefactor 
of those below him. In the fourteenth chapter 
of Luke we have Christ’s view of the rich man’s 
social obligations toward his poor neighbours. 
“ He said to him also that had bidden him, When 
thou makest a dinner or supper, call not thy 
friends nor thy brethren, nor thy rich neighbours ; 
lest haply they also bid thee again, and a recom- 
pense be made thee. But when thou makest a 
feast, bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the 
blind; and thou shalt be blessed, because they 
have not wherewith to recompense thee; for 
thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of 
_ the just.” It cannot be said that the Old Testa- 
ment has absolutely nothing like this. The 
sacrifice was eaten by the whole household—the 
householder and his children and his dependents ; 
at least this was the purpose of the Law. But 
Christ insists on much more; the Christian must 
not hold himself aloof from the social com- 
panionship of those that are beneath him socially. 
It is not enough to acknowledge himself as their 
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companion at some religious feast or sacrament ; 
he must himself make the occasion. There is 
nothing more unchristian than that system of 
things that commonly passes to-day under the 
name of society. Certainly there is no reason 
why a Christian should bring into his home, as 
companions for his children, the vile and the low ; 
but there is reason why every Christian should 
teach his children, by example as well as precept, 
that wealth alone cannot make a man desirable 
socially, and that poverty should not debar any 
man from good society. And if there is anything 
further from Christianity than an aristocracy of 
wealth, it is an aristocracy of righteousness. 
“Stand by thyself, come not near me, for I am 
holier than thou,” has always been the cry of 
the loud-boasting, self-righteous hypocrite; but 
Christ was always ready to go from the house of 
the Pharisee to that of the publican. The spike- 
nard of Mary the sister of Lazarus was not more 
acceptable to him than the tears of the wretched 
nameless woman of whom it is written only that 
she was a sinner. With him the sinner was not 
an object of scorn, but of tender solicitude. Of 
all the world’s teachers, Jesus alone had a mes- 
sage for the poor, and he alone had a message 
for the sinner ; for he alone brought a remedy for 
poverty and for sin. 

Christ did not propose to wipe out social dis- 
tinctions. In the Kingdom of Heaven there 
must be princes. Human society, even when it is 
permeated by the divine life, must have its 
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grades; but Christ’s rule of rank is the reverse 
of the one accepted by the world. Not those 
who play the lord, but those who take the place 
of the servant are great (Mark x. 42). As to 
birth, it was utterly disregarded by the great 
Teacher. Learning was as highly prized by the 
Jews as it has ever been by any people; but 
Christ does not even mention it. The ecstatic 
vision, the power not only to see the divine 
mysteries, but the divine Father himself is given, 
not to the learned man, but to the pure in heart. 
The poor man could not be learned. He had not 
the time or the means to acquire learning; but he 
could be pure in heart. 

The teaching of the apostles was in harmony 
with that of their Lord. James found the poor 
ready to receive the gospel, while the rich, as a 
rule, ranked themselves among the persecutors. 
He advised that no man should have precedence 
in the Church on account of his possessions. The 
works that he regarded as essential to the con- 
tinuance of a living faith were especially deeds 
of kindness to the destitute. His declaration 
that the religious service (O@pyoxeia) that God re- 
gards as pure and undefiled is to visit the father- 
less and the widow in their affliction (James i. 
27), is in keeping with Christ’s teaching that all 
things are rendered pure by almsgiving. Paul 
taught that the Christian must do good unto all 
men, especially unto them who are of the house- 
hold of faith (Galatians vi. 10). Such deeds he 
regarded as acts of worship, taking the place of 
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sacrifice (Philippians iv. 18). The charity that 
is the crowning grace of Christianity is not mere 
sentiment, but divine love that goes forth in 
active kindness. 

It is not remarkable that the higher classes 
were hostile to Christ. A few men of wealth, a 
much smaller number of the churchmen, and 
almost none of that class who by courting the 
favour of Rome secured employment from the 
Empire, ever accepted Christianity. The great 
majority of these fought Christianity, and perse- 
cuted Christ, and after him his apostles with un- 
compromising hatred. Their opposition was not 
due to any supposed error in Christian doctrine; 
they knew that the doctrines that these men 
preached were the same that the prophets had 
preached before them. It was impossible, there- 
fore, to denounce their doctrines as the dreams 
of visionaries; they did not dare to say that the 
prophets had been dreamers. They could not 
denounce the doctrines, they could only assail the 
preachers. It is easy to understand that the 
priests and Pharisees must have been alarmed at 
the progress of a system that would make their 
solemn performances seem ridiculous child’s 
play. It is not difficult to understand why the 
wealth of the country stood with them. The very 
elements of Christian doctrine and practice that 
have always attracted the unfortunate have often 
repelled the prosperous. The cities of Galilee, 
one and all, rejected the message that proved so 
attractive to the Galilean fishermen. Those who 
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were prosperous were probably as-desirous of a 
happy future life as their poor neighbours, but 
they were not attracted to a system that made 
them brothers to the poor. It was in vain that 
they were told that the path of sacrifice would 
lead to eternal wealth; they were too well satis- 
fied with a system that was working so much 
good for them here. They were the true sons 
of the men who had rejected and persecuted the 
prophets, and the gospel came to them with the 
demands of the Law and the prophets amplified. 
It was not possible for a prosperous Jew to be- 
come a Christian without making great sacrifices, 
such sacrifices as most of them were unwilling to 
make even if they saw, as they possibly did, that 
the doctrines of Jesus, accepted and followed, 
would save the nation, and that he was offering 
the Jewish state its last hope of safety. 

Jesus spent but little time in appeals to the 
great and the fortunate. If they would do their 
duty they would have the privilege of entering 
the kingdom, and perhaps, the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had saved the state; if not, 
they were assured that the very people whom 
they despised would supplant them. They were 
like husbandmen to whom a vineyard had been 
intrusted, but who appropriated the fruits to 
themselves and repaid the owner only by beating 
or killing his servants. What could they expect 
but punishment? The vineyard would be in- 
trusted to honest men (Matthew xxi. 33-41). 
They were the nobles whom the king had treated 
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as his associates by inviting them to the royal 
feast ; but as they had not appreciated the honour, 
they should be utterly rejected, and the very beg- 
gars should take their place (Matthew xxii. 1- 
10). Even if the greater part of the nation 
should reject the call, God’s purpose would not 
be defeated, for Gentiles would take the offer 
that Jews had despised. They would come from 
the east and the west and sit down with the 
patriarchs in the kingdom, but the children of the 
kingdom, those who were born to be its princes, 
would be cast out (Luke xiii. 28). 

Great as was the revolution begun by Christ 
in the social world, it was only the result of the 
greater revolution he wrought in the religious 
world. The fatherhood of God had been timidly 
asserted before; but Jesus spoke of it always as 
a thing of course, something too evident to need 
formal assertion; yet he did not fail to teach men 
how to become the sons of God. It is not likely 
that any one of his immediate hearers ever ac- 
cused him of inconsistency in speaking of sonship 
as a thing already possessed and yet a thing to be 
attained by human effort and also to be received 
through divine grace; for these apparent contra- 
dictions are inherent in the idea of sonship. The 
child is expected to be worthy of his father, 
simply because he is a son; yet his sonship is not 
complete, for character is not the result of birth 
alone, but also of teaching and of effort. So 
every man is, in a sense, the son of his teachers 
and of those whose example he follows, Christ 
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declared that the proud Pharisees, who boasted 
of the purity of their blood and the cleanness of 
their lives, were not so much the sons of Abraham 
as the sons of Satan, for they were doing the 
works of their father, the devil. 

The young man who is the son of a noble 
father finds that his father’s virtues must be ac- 
quired, for the best is not inherited. If he would 
be truly a son of his father, he must be born 
again. He must adopt his father’s rules of life, 
he must be governed by his father’s principles, he 
must do his father’s work. If he does all this, 
and if he is aided by his father’s kindness and 
patience and love, what was at first only a rule of 
life will become at last “second nature,” a new 
birth. The rules that he has kept before him 
objectively so long have become at last a part of 
his subjective mind, what was purpose has be- 
come character—he has been born again. 

The religion of Christ is necessarily a religion 
without priests and without masters. A son can 
need no intermediary between him and _ his 
father, unless it be an elder brother. A religion 
founded on the consciousness of a relation to God 
canriot be greatly dependent on human learning to 
explain its laws and its mysteries. It can have 
no arbitrary laws, unless they are merely rules 
to secure uniformity and codperation. Under 
Christ’s leadership every man is his own priest 
and his own lawmaker. 

It is not difficult to see why priests and rabbis 
arrayed themselves against the new religion. They 
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saw that there was no room for them in such a 
system. Sacrifices would soon be set aside as 
useless by men who could not think that the blood 
of beasts was needed to reconcile their Father to 
them. Men who were taught that right and 
wrong were simple matters, and that actions and 
words and thoughts were to be tried by their re- 
sults, did not need learned men to tell them how 
far they were allowed to travel on the Sabbath 
day and what they could carry with them. 

The political power, too, was threatened; for 
if Christ’s principles were accepted, the rulers 
would be compelled to amend their ways. Per- 
haps Pilate knew but little of Christ and of the 
kingdom that he had come to set up; but if he 
had known the principles of the kingdom, he 
would have known that they were by no means in 
harmony with those of the Empire. Neither 
Caiaphas nor Pilate could have known how 
slowly doctrines that were evidently right and 
principles that were evidently divine, because they 
were in harmony with the highest and best in 
human nature, would win their way in the world. 
Christ came to cast into the world a fire that 
would leave only the pure gold, whether in the 
palace of Cesar or in the temple of God. He 
had already kindled it; but it was destined to 
smoulder for ages before it should burst into 
flame. 

Were the social and religious ideals of Jesus 
realised during his lifetime? They were fully 
realised and exemplified in his own person and 
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life-history. His own character was the best 
commentary on his doctrines. The great tempta- 
tion to take his place with the mighty, to make 
himself the Master and not the Saviour of men, 
was always before him during his ministry; but 
he always thrust the temptation aside. The king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them could 
not draw him away from the position he held in 
the lowest rank; for he felt the call to put his 
Atlas shoulders under the world and to lift it up. 
The social fabric could be raised cnly by taking 
hold of the ground-sills. In perfect conformity 
to his declaration that the princes and learned 
men and ecclesiastic leaders of the people would 
be displaced by the common people, he chose his 
disciples from the fishermen and artisans and 
tollgate-keepers. These men were not utterly 
ignorant; but they had only the very moderate 
culture of Jews of their class. 

The kingdom was realised in a measure among 
the followers of Christ. Their work was not 
revolutionary. They did not think it necessary 
to destroy the old order to make room for the 
better, but they planted in human society prin- 
ciples that by their quiet growth were destined to 
leaven and change the entire mass. Cosmic 
changes are slow. The creation of a new heaven 
and a new earth may well prove the work of 
ages; but from the first the followers of Christ 
found at least a partial realisation of their desires. 
It was inevitable that those who were greatly 
influenced by the new doctrines should form 
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more or less definite groups and social circles 
even while Jesus was with them. Such a division 
as his doctrines and the expectations of his fol- 
lowers made must have passed through all other 
divisions. His preaching was not mere theoris- 
ing. He was no poet, painting a glowing picture 
of an ideal state of society. He was an architect 
and a builder, putting his conception into the 
solid form of fact. Among his followers a new 
social spirit was dominant, and it was moulding a 
new social body. Early in his ministry the dis- 
ciples of John, sent by their master who was then 
in prison, came to ask, “‘ Art thou he that should 
come?” He referred them to what they them- 
selves had seen and heard. He appealed to his 
deeds and to his words, to the miracles he 
worked and to the doctrines he preached; but 
especially to the fact that he brought good news 
to the poor. Others had worked wonders, but 
he had brought such a message to the poor as no 
one else had ever brought. If these disciples of 
John had returned to their master with the news 
that the prophet of Nazareth was making the 
poor many promises of retribution in the next 
world, or even the promise that in this world 
their class would by and by be helped when the 
principles he preached should be generally ac- 
cepted, they would have brought him but little 
comfort. They brought him much better news. 
They told him that the kingdom had come, and 
that evil of every kind was subject to the King. 
Those whom Satan had bound were set at liberty ; 
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the blind received their sight, the lame walked, 
the lepers were cleansed, and the poor received 
benefits as real and as substantial as the other un- 
fortunates. These benefits doubtless took the 
form of material help. It took no miracle to 
reach their case; but the more fortunate and 
prosperous among the disciples helped their poor 
brethren, not only by giving alms, but by bringing 
them into close fellowship with their more for- 
tunate brothers. 


IX 
THE CHURCH 


FTER the death of their Lord the disciples 
aN had no bond of union except their com- 
mon faith and hope, and they had no rule 
of action or law to govern their relations and 
dealings with each other and with the world but 
the principles of Christianity as contained in the 
teaching of Christ. He had not sought to build 
up an artificial organisation, and so he had given 
the Church no laws and no constitution. He had 
only appointed twelve men to be the leaders of 
his disciples. Everything in the way of detail 
was left to take form as the spirit of Christianity 
and the needs of the kingdom might require. So 
the Church took form slowly. There was no 
haste about equipping it with laws and a system 
of government, or providing forms of worship. 
The various churches of the present time strive 
to find in their prototype, the church at Jeru- 
salem, some precedent for their various methods 
and laws; but always with doubtful success, for 
those were not the days of laws and dogmas in 
the Church. Those Christians seemed to think 
they were one great family, children of one great 
Father. 
Luke says of the converts: “ They continued 
150 
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steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers, 
. and all that believed were together, and 
had all things common; and sold their possessions 
and goods and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need.” This is a remarkable record, 
especially if we conceive that a church is con- 
cerned exclusively with the salvation of souls, 
and that its only instruments for securing that 
salvation are faith and prayer. Luke was cer- 
tainly deeply interested in the social life of this 
community or he never would have made such a 
record. The breaking of bread is mentioned 
twice ; referring evidently to some common meal, 
perhaps sacramental, of which all partook to- 
gether, and the frequent gathering of smaller 
groups in private houses. That they should 
have regarded a meal eaten in common a proper 
religious rite is not strange; for they were Jews, 
and they had often eaten with their fellow Jews 
the flesh of a sacrifice or the unleavened bread 
of the Passover as a symbol of fellowship ; but it 
was a new thing to extend the principle of fellow- 
ship so far that they could be said, without ex- 
aggeration far beyond the limits of permissible 
hyperbole, to have had all things common. 
They did not merge their capital, however, and 
form a commune. They did not even form a 
society of the type so common in various parts of 
the empire—the collegia. They chose no officers, 
except for the purpose of distributing alms to 
the poor among them. They lacked everything 
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that a society is supposed to have except zeal for 
the common cause, and brotherly love for those 
engaged in it. But such zeal and love had never 
before united and animated a society or family 
as bound together these strangers. For the cause 
it is not necessary to look beyond the faith of 
these disciples of Jesus. Many of them had 
known him, and had heard his discourses. His 
death and resurrection had served to explain 
what had been mysterious in his teaching and his 
course of action. They believed that they were 
living under his guidance, and that he noted their 
words and deeds. Remembering his example 
they could not think that they could be the disci- 
ples of Jesus without receiving the poor as well 
as the rich, the evil as well as the noble; and the 
duty of relieving the material wants of the poor 
was imperative if even there were to be the 
slightest pretence of obeying Christ. The Church 
of Jerusalem was so zealous in this work that 
they must have made thé lot of the poor Chris- 
tians about as desirable as that of the wealthy. 
They did not form a joint-stock company and go 
into business ; neither did they give over all other 
kinds of business and devote themselves alto- 
gether to the work of praying and preaching. 
Neither course was at all possible. Every man 
went on with his own business. They sold their 
lands, we are told, and placed the proceeds at the 
feet of the apostles. This is said of people that 
were living in a city, and the lands were possibly 
let to tenants, the owners having other means of 
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support and using the rental of lands to furnish 
themselves with luxuries. After their con- 
version, the rich sacrificed their luxuries and even 
the property from which they were supplied. 

It is to be remembered that there was no rule 
or law in the Church requiring such sacrifices, 
The offerings were evidently not even solicited. 
Peter, in reproving Ananias, reminds him of the 
fact that he was under no compulsion to sell his 
land, and that after he had sold it, he could still 
have kept all the money. He had not sinned by 
keeping back part of the price, but by lying, and 
that, too, to God. He had claimed the credit of 
giving all when he had given only a part. 

Did the apostles at Jerusalem preach that it is 
not well for any man to live in idleness on the 
rent of lands that ought to be the property of the 
men that till them? Did they say that no man 
ought to live without labour, no matter how rich 
he may be, and that it is inhuman for a man to 
injure himself with luxuries while other men are 
perishing for lack of necessities? It is more 
likely that they only preached Christ. There was 
more in his example than they could put into 
their philosophy ; and with the recent memory of 
his divine self-sacrifice the disciples were eager 
to cultivate his spirit by following his example. 

When churches were founded among the Gen- 
tiles they followed the example of the Church at 
Jerusalem, and it was necessary for the rich who 
had given away a large part of their property to 
earn a living by labour. So all worked. Paul 
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himself set the example (Acts xx. 34, 35). He 
was a tent-maker, and he worked at his trade not 
only in Ephesus but elsewhere. Such a course 
was not rendered necessary by the failure of the 
churches that he founded to contribute to his 
support; but he wished to set an example. He 
regarded it as a matter of great importance that 
all should work. Even the elders of the Church 
were not excepted, neither were the deaconesses 
and widows that were supported by the gifts of 
the pious. If they would not work, they were 
not to receive anything from the Church (2 Thes- 
salonians iii. 10). The Apostolic Constitutions 
expressly require all to work and to avoid bur- 
dening the Church, citing the example of the 
apostles. ~.‘‘ For we ourselves [the apostles], be- 
sides our attention to the word of the gospel, do 
not neglect our inferior employments. For some 
of us are fishermen, some tent-makers, some hus- 
bandmen, that so we may never be idle. . . . But 
if any one does not work, let not such a one eat 
among you. For the Lord our God hates the 
slothful. For no one of those who are dedicated 
to God ought to be idle’ (“ Constitutions,” Book 
ii., Section 8). 

Especial care was taken that women should not 
be left destitute, and so be driven to lead immoral 
lives. The man who was able to sustain his 
dependent female relatives was required to do so, 
but the Church stood ready to sustain those who 
were not otherwise provided for (1 Timothy v. 
16). These women thus taken under the care of 
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the Church did not spend all their time in praying. 
They made garments for the poor (Acts ix. 39), 
and served the Church as far as they were 
able with their hands as well as with their 
prayers. 

During apostolic times, and for a long while 
after, the offerings made for the support of the 
poor and for the support of the clergy were 
wholly voluntary. There was no rule to compel 
any man to give, or to determine how much he 
should give. Tertullian thus describes the cus- 
tom of his day: “ Each puts in a small donation, 
but only if it be his pleasure, for there is no com- 
pulsion: all is voluntary. These gifts are, as it 
were, piety’s deposit fund. For they are not taken 
thence and spent on feasts and drinking bouts and 
eating houses; but to support and bury the peo- 
ple, to supply the wants of boys and girls destitute 
of means and parents, and of old persons con- 
fined now to the house; such, too, as have suf- 
fered shipwreck; and if there happen to be any 
in the mines, or banished to the islands, or shut 
up in prisons, for nothing but their fidelity to 
the cause of God’s Church, they become the 
nurslings of their profession. But it is mainly 
the deeds of love so noble that lead many to put 
a brand upon us. ‘See,’ they say, ‘ how they love 
one another!’” 

Tertullian regarded the spirit of brotherly love 
as the chief characteristic of the Christian com- 
munity. He says: “ We are a body knit to- 
gether as such by a common religious profession, 
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by unity of discipline, and by the bond of a com- 
mon hope.” The result of this unity was such 
mutual kindness and helpfulness that he de- 
clares: “ All things are common among us but 
our wives.” He does not mean that there was 
no personal property, or that the Christians had 
any such thing as community of goods. Yet the 
poor must have found it very desirable indeed to 
be admitted into the Church. This may be the 
reason why the work of relieving the poor was 
the principal business of the early Church. The 
Church at Jerusalem must have had a large num- 
ber of dependents when it was found necessary to 
elect seven men to devote their time to this work. 
Paul urges the Gentile churches to raise such 
funds as were needed for this same work. In 
the New Testament much more is said of money 
for the poor than of money for the apostles or 
other preachers or pastors. 

It has been supposed that the generosity of the 
Christians of the first century was stimulated by 
their expectation that Christ would speedily re- 
turn and reign on earth as the Messiah. If they 
had expected such an event, they would probably 
have held on to their possessions. An earthly 
king would need wealthy subjects. It was just 
because they had discovered that the kingdom 
was not “meat and drink,” that they lightly es- 
teemed all material things, and they were willing 
to part with them. It was, perhaps, just be- 
cause they understood that the reign of Christ 
was to be only through the prevalesice of his will 
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on earth that they laboured to make the Church 
a perfect embodiment of his principles and to 
bring all men into it. If they misunderstood the 
promises of Christ they at least worked like men 
who knew their task was to revolutionise human 
society, and that the task could only be begun in 
their generation. The wisest among us, if he 
could be transferred from the twentieth century 
to the first, taking all his knowledge with him, 
could hardly better their work. 

Christianity is essentially democratic. It ap- 
peals directly to the people. The men who had 
been companions of Christ could never think of 
themselves as less than free men. They were 
ready to accept without murmuring anything that 
human tyranny imposed upon them because they 
were fighting for a Master who was destined to 
triumph over earth’s tyrants. In the Church it- 
self there was no tyranny; there was hardly a 
government at all; for it was only after the 
Church had fallen very far below her original 
virtue that bishops and patriarchs and popes as- 
sumed authority as lords over God’s heritage. 
The apostles themselves were leaders, rather than 
rulers, and they led by convincing others that 
they were right. They had some authority, cer- 
tainly; as men who had been the special com- 
panions of Christ, and who might be presumed, 
therefore, to know what would best accord with 
his teaching. Yet they were leaders rather than 
rulers. They made no laws for the Church. 
There is an ancient collection of ecclesiastical 
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laws that is called “ Apostolic Canons,” but it is 
generally conceded that the oldest of these laws 
are much later than the apostles. The individual 
churches, it is true, had officers and a kind of 
government; but the Church at large acknowl- 
edged no ruler but Christ and no laws but the 
principles of his gospel.. Yet the churches every- 
where acknowledged the apostles as their teachers 
and leaders, and they were docile, too, to their 
own elders and pastors. They had many leaders, 
but Christ was their only master. Even Paul, 
who could claim authority, was compelled to con- 
vince his converts from paganism and Judaism 
of the correctness of his views by an appeal to 
reason. His unsupported opinion was not suf- 
ficient. His earnestness took sometimes the tone 
of authority, it is true; but it moved him more 
frequently to assume the attitude of a suppliant. 
There was probably no exaggeration in his state- 
ment to the Ephesian elders, that he had besought 
the believers in Ephesus even with tears to heed 
his warnings. Paul himself was not free from 
error, and he certainly thought that it was right 
to rebuke even an apostle when he was wrong. 
In doctrine and discipline the apostles were 
leaders, not lords. Just when ecclesiastics began 
to “lord it over God’s heritage” is uncertain. 
Ecclesiastical despotism arose by degrees. The 
epistles of Ignatius, as they have come down to 
us, are full of exhortations to obey the bishops; 
but it is almost certain that these passages are 
additions by a later hand. In the time of Ignatius 
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the bishop was not so much a master to be obeyed 
as a leader to be followed. 

It is not strange, however, that in course of 
time the churches began to imitate in their gov- 
ernment the pattern of the Empire. Cyprian was 
a Roman lawyer before he became a bishop. It 
was only the result of his training that he fancied 
that his position gave him over the African 
Church the authority that a proconsul might have 
over a province. The African bishops were 
more submissive than his own elders, however. 
The latter thought that their united authority 
should outweigh that of their bishop, and he 
brought them to the acceptance of his views more 
by his personal influence than through any ex- 
travagant respect on their part for the bishop. 
After the conversion of Constantine ecclesiasti- 
cism grew apace, and the bishops were soon able 
to compete with the officials of the Empire in 
authority. As the clergy increased in power 
and wealth, they began to claim to be, in a very 
important sense, the intercessors between God 
and men. They claimed for themselves the 
position occupied by the priests under the Mosaic 
system. ‘The fiction was created that the law of 
tithes was still binding, and they even claimed 
the first-fruits in addition to the tenth. At the 
same time they established a spiritual tyranny 
that even the Jewish hierarchy at its worst did 
not dream of. But these abuses arose only as 
Christianity was corrupted, and even then, even 
in the darkest period of the Dark Ages, the demo- 
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cratic spirit of Christianity was evident not only 
in the preaching of such bold prophets as Savo- 
narola, but in the very constitution of the Church 
itself ; for the honours of the Church were always 
for the poor as well as the rich. A peasant could 
not hope that his son could ever attain high rank 
in the civil or military service, but in the Church 
he might aspire to anything. 

The corruption of the Church never banished 
from Christianity the spirit of freedom or from 
Christian society its democracy. Christian so- 
ciety was from the first democratic. The rich 
and the poor met on equal terms in the churches. 
St. James reproved the snobbery that would in 
any way give the rich man the preference in the 
Church. He declared that God’s preference was 
for the poor (James ii. 5). That the Church 
was perfect in this, even in apostolic times, can- 
not be affirmed. The Church has never been 
perfect in any respect, for its members are im- 
perfect; yet even in the Dark Ages, when the 
Church was certainly very imperfect, peasants 
found their way to high positions in her service, 
and there is not to-day a church, however un- 
worthy in other respects, that has not raised up 
many from even the lowest class to sit in the 
highest place in its councils. In every branch 
of the Church the clergyman is usually the son of 
poor peasants. Just as Judaism accomplished 
its social mission, at least measurably, in spite of 
the priests and Pharisees, so Christianity was 
never wholly defeated by a corrupt ecclesiasti- 
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cism; but like Judaism it could attain marked 
social success only as it became the property of 
the people. 

Wherever it went Christianity inaugurated a 
great social revolution, yet a revolution that did 
not seek to change the outward form of society, 
but to work in the world as it does in the indi- 
vidual, changing the spirit, making the inner life 
clean, leaving the mere forms of evil to be 
sloughed off after they had become obsolete. If 
the Church had waged war upon slavery, it 
would have failed; so neither the apostles nor 
their successors required Christians to free their 
slaves, nor did they encourage slaves to run 
away from their masters; but they did require 
masters to treat their slaves as brothers, and they 
required slaves to discharge their duty to their 
masters faithfully, knowing that by so doing they 
were serving Christ. They did not even protest 
against the half-servitude that woman was held 
in; Paul even warned women to regard the social 
rules that were counted binding and not to give 
offence by seeming even in the Church itself to 
assert equality with men. In Christ there could 
be neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female; but since the spirit of 
Christianity made this equality, it was not the 
business of the Church to make it by rule. 
Slavery could exist only in name in a household 
in which the Christian master regarded the Chris- 
tian slave as a brother (Philemon 16). Women 
could heed the conventional rules that may have 
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been sometimes unpleasant, and that could be in- 
terpreted as a confession of inferiority, so long 
as they were made in all essentials the equals of 
men inthe Church. Yet natural inequalities and 
natural differences were not overlooked. The 
woman was saved from being a servant but she 
was reminded that she owed a measure of obedi- 
ence as a wife; and the servant, though in things 
spiritual he was made equal to his master, was re- 
quired to perform faithfully the duties of a serv- 
ant. Men and women, rich and poor, bond and 
free, were brought together in the Church not 
merely on grounds of equality, but as members 
of one great family. If social distinctions were 
not broken down, they were well-nigh forgotten 
as things not to be considered when eternal things 
were in question. It was a small matter that 
one was a slave if he was Christ’s freeman; it 
was a small matter that another was free or 
even noble by birth, for he was Christ’s slave. 
When those who had been long despised on ac- 
count of their poverty, or scorned because they 
wore the brand of slavery, found themselves 
brought into close social relations to the learned, 
the rich, and the refined, they felt that a new 
world and a new life lay before them. 

No custom of early Christianity illustrates the 
spirit by which it was actuated more clearly than 
the love feast, or agape. A supper of semi-sacred 
character was not unusual in other religions, but 
the contrast between the Christian feast and that 
of other cults was marked. The feast was pro- 
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vided from the Church fund, or more usually by 
the bounty of some wealthy Christian. It con- 
sisted of a substantial but modest supper, of 
which rich and poor, men and women partook. 
This social mingling of both sexes and all classes 
was something that was unknown in those times 
outside of Christianity. The freedom of the 
Christian women was not understood by their 
pagan neighbours. Chaste women had no place 
in a Greek or Roman feast; but the Christian 
feast was for women as well as for men. It was 
common for the devotees of other religions to 
meet in sacred feasts; and as they always ex- 
cluded the uninitiated, it may be that the Chris- 
tians were not alone in being slandered by the 
accusation of turning the feast into a wild orgie; 
but the accusers of the Christians founded their 
conjecture on the fact that women went to these 
feasts with perfect freedom, and that the feast 
was called agape, that is, love. The free and 
innocent mingling of the sexes was, and we may 
say is, a characteristic of Christian society only. 
According to Tertullian the poor were not only 
invited to these feasts, but they were treated as 
guests of honour. The feast was not a mere 
feeding of the poor. The poor man found at the 
feast what he needed more than a meal—he found 
the society of his wealthier brothers. A substan- 
tial meal was served and enjoyed by all alike. 
Hymns were sung and prayers were offered; for 
although the feast was for social communion and 
enjoyment especially, more distinctively religious 
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exercises were regarded as an essential part of it; 
for the bond of fellowship was the religion, not 
the feast, nor even the liberality that made the 
feast possible. 

There is a force more potent for the uplifting 
of those who are bowed down than even human 
society and sympathy. The one Presence that 
every Christian recognised in the Church was 
divine. With the consciousness of the divine 
presence, each Christian became a hero. Women 
as well as men showed a courage under persecu- 
tion that the bravest and the greatest of the world 
could not excel; “for they endured as seeing 
Him that is invisible.” The men and women 
who were ready to be crucified or torn by wild 
beasts rather than deny their religion by placing 
a little incense upon an altar were able to meet 
life as bravely as they endured death. The spirit 
of independent courage that is born of Christian- 
ity is the greatest force that has ever worked for 
the uplifting of humanity. The man who is 
conscious of having entered into personal rela- 
tions with God is not inclined to call any man 
master. Religious liberty always means political 
liberty in the end. It is true that religious liberty 
was greatly impaired in the Church even before 
the Council of Nice began the unfortunate effort 
to compel all Christians to believe precisely the 
same thing. The experiment did not succeed. 
Arianism sprang at once into great prominence, 
and the followers of Arius soon became almost 
as numerous as those of Athanasius. There was 
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no uniformity of creed till the dark days of the 
decline of the Empire and the still darker days 
after its fall brought universal assent to dogmas 
that the people did not understand. 

It is customary among Protestants to date the 
corruption of Christianity from the time of Con- 
stantine; but it really began long before. In the 
nature of the case, the Church’s purity depended 
on the purity of its members. From the first 
there were many who entered the ranks of the 
Christians only to secure some secular advantage. 
Every persecution drove hundreds of these time- 
servers out of the Church. To secure their own 
safety these counterfeit Christians were ready to 
turn traitor and inform the persecutors of the 
names of Christians, and to betray their hiding 
places when they sought safely in concealment. 
For this reason, during the whole time of the per- 
secutions it was the constant effort of Christians 
everywhere to exclude from their number all 
whose fidelity was doubtful. In this they were 
greatly aided by the persecutions themselves, for 
many who would have been attracted by the ad- 
vantages offered by Christian fellowship dreaded 
the possibility of being called on to endure tor- 
ture or death for the sake of their profession. 
After persecution ceased and Christianity became 
the state religion, it was inevitable that vast num- 
bers should be drawn into the Church who were 
still heathen at heart, and so the corruption of 
primitive faith and practice became general. 

This apparent decline of Christianity was, 
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doubtless, in accordance with the divine plan. 
Christianity could never greatly have influenced 
human society if it had always remained apart 
from it. It was necessary that the leaven should 
be mingled with the meal. The Church did not 
perfectly retain her pristine purity even during 
the period of persecution, and when from these 
fierce conflicts Christianity finally emerged tri- 
umphant and became the acknowledged religion 
of the civilised world, all the barriers were broken 
down. The same distinction between saint and 
sinner remained; but the saints were not 
separated from sinners even in the churches. 
After the Church had thus lost its identity an at- 
tempt was made to form a church within the 
Church. ~ Those who were resolved to live lives 
wholly in harmony with the teachings of Christ 
separated themselves even from their fellow 
Christians, and either hid in caves in mountains 
and in the desert to live as hermits or else formed 
monasteries in which those who sought to be per- 
fect could live entirely secluded from the world 
and, therefore, from the Church as well; for the 
whole world was then in the Church. Even this 
attempt to separate the wheat from the tares did 
not prove successful. There were worldly monks, 
and their numbers were so great that whole mon- 
asteries were branded, even by the most zealous 
Christians, as altogether worldly. Even nuns were 
untrue to their vows, or at least quite untrue to 
the spirit of their profession. Cloisters could 
not shut out the world any more than churches 
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could. The tares sprang up with the wheat 
everywhere. They grow together to this day. 
How strangely the evil mingles with the good in 
our churches! The tares spring up even in our 
pulpits! 

The Church of the apostles and of the fathers, 
the Church that by its passive resistance over- 
came the assaults of Judaism and paganism, the 
Church that, though it was scattered over the 
world, remained one, not bound together by a 
common religion only but by the bonds of 
brotherly love, ought to be distinguished by name 
from the Church of the converted Empire and 
the Church of the Middle Ages. The two do not 
belong to the same species. When all the Roman 
world came into the Church, the Church ceased 
to be a social unit. henceforth no man thought 
a stranger was to be received as a brother simply 
‘because of church membership. The people 
hardly thought of themselves as members of the 
Church at all. The clergy constituted the 
Church. Yet with all its defects the Church still 
remained the vehicle of the gospel. Devout 
priests and saintly bishops there were, though 
perhaps they were greatly outnumbered by those 
whose piety and devotion were not conspicuous. 
The gospel continued to be a mighty force in the 
Empire even after the Church ceased to embody 
adequately its principles. Such men as Atha- 
nasius, Ambrose, Augustine, and Chrysostom did 
not live in vain. 

We have seen that in the early history of Chris- 
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tianity every church was a social unit. Paul 
speaks of a church, and even of the Church at 
large, as a body, so closely knit together that if 
“one member suffered all the members suffered 
with it.” A small band of men meeting often 
and with no intruders present, drawn together by 
a common creed, with common faith and hope, 
formed such a brotherhood as the world had 
never seen. The union was all the closer because 
the women and the children were full partners 
with the men in these meetings. As the churches 
grew larger, it was inevitable that the social bond 
that held the members of the congregation to- 
gether should be loosened. When the members 
of the same congregation no longer knew each 
other personally, they cared less for the social 
features that in early times had been highly 
prized. The love feasts were discontinued. Such 
a feast is hardly suited to the wants of a large 
body. A feast in which a thousand take part can 
be only a formal”affair, bearing only a faint 
resemblance to the supper in which a score or 
more meet in a private house and enjoy the com- 
mon meal and the social feast that is possible 
only to those who are bound together by some 
great purpose or hope. Even before the time of 
Constantine the most vigorous spiritual life as 
well as the highest moral character often de- 
veloped among heretics and schismatics. During 
the Middle Ages and in more recent times the 
same rule holds. Every one of the evangelical 
churches must look back upon the days of 
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struggle and persecution as its golden age. Al- 
most every evangelical sect has come up out of 
an infancy of darkness and hardship, the memory 
of which is a bond of union among its members 
to this day. Even a lodge with no bond of unity 
but the artificial one of a vow to secrecy and 
mutual helpfulness, backed up by a childish 
ritual, may be a very powerful social, and there- 
fore moral, agent; but a church that is really 
separated from the world by its own faithfulness 
and by the scorn and persecution of those without 
has a bond of unity such as no secret order 
knows, and if it understands even moderately its 
mission, it soon wins a victory. The churches 
have sadly misunderstood their social mission; 
yet Christianity, if it is even half understood, 
proves itself so thoroughly suited to the present 
needs of human society that those who practise it 
can hardly fail to prosper. The prosperity of 
the Christians of the Roman Empire was doubt- 
less the chief cause of their persecution. It paid 
to plunder them. There is hardly an evangelical 
church that was not in the beginning a church of 
poor people, and there is not one of them to-day 
that is not in danger of being regarded as merely 
a church of rich people, quite out of sympathy 
with the class to which it owes its being. As a 
church prospers the barriers that kept it from the 
world are broken down. The leaven is mingled 
with the mass of the meal; yet it finds its mission 
and its power in human society in what seems to 
be its ruin. 
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In this country sectarianism has destroyed it- 
self by the very luxuriance with which it has 
flourished. The common impression even among 
zealous church members is that all churches are 
substantially alike. There is little or no sectarian 
zeal anywhere. The very fact that agreement 
in theological tenets, except in a very general and 
poorly defined way, is impossible, combined with 
the conviction that the great mission of the 
Church is to accomplish the task of bringimg 
society into harmony with Christ, makes the co- 
operation of all churches for the social reforma- 
tion of the country easy and almost inevitable. 
The same causes make it easy for those outside 
of the churches, not only to cooperate, but even 
to lead in movements for social reform. Great 
moral reformations are led by women more fre- 
quently than by bishops; and the people fol- 
low without waiting for permission from the 
churches; yet when the churches unite heartily 
in work for a great reformation, the victory is as 
good as won. 

The temperance crusade has at least shown 
that the moral sentiment of the country can be 
united, and that when it is united it is invincible. 
If intemperance could be banished, many of the 
evils of society would go with it. More than any 
other vice it chains the poor man to his poverty. 
But intemperance is only one of the many evils 
that the churches should unite in combating, 
and no doubt the work of reforming society 
by law will go on for many generations. So it 
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should, and the churches should stand side by 
side in encouraging the good work. But after 
all, it is not their work. The policeman’s club is 
not quite the “ sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 
The Church of the first two centuries could do 
nothing in the way of making laws, but in 
spite of its poverty and persecutions it influenced 
heathen society and found itself a state within the 
state that will ever remain a pattern for all 
churches and for all society. In proportion as 
the Church realises that her mission is not so 
much the creation and defence of a perfect 
theology, but the revelation to the world of a 
truly Christian social order, it will attract men 
by meeting human wants. 


x 
CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION 


E have seen that the Church was 

\ \) merged into the Christian Empire. It 
was necessary in order that Christian- 

ity might accomplish its social mission that it 
should cease to be the property of a few and that 
it should be trusted to the many. The Church 
shrank from this mingling with the world. It 
was not accomplished in a day. It began long 
before the time of Constantine, and it continued 
long after his time. Many of the most devout 
strove to prevent it, but they strove in vain. The 
desire to preserve the Church as an association 
of the godly was the motive of more than one 
schism ; but the only effect of these schisms was to 
cause the Church to call upon the secular power to 
preserve its unity and so to place the keeping of 
spiritual things in the hands of the state. When 
it was sought to avoid this, the Church itself was 
transformed into a kind of state. The high 
ecclesiastical officers were often the envy of the 
provincial governors; for they had equal power 
and wealth and were not held to a stricter account 
for their conduct. For centuries the Christian 
Church and the Christian state or states claimed 
the obedience of the same citizens and the service 
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of officers that were not unlike in character. The 
Church was hardly a better exponent of Christian- 
ity than the state. This mingling of the Church 
with the state was not without divine providence; 
for the mission of Christianity is to society as 
well as to the individual. To form the Christian 
state is as truly a part of the divine plan as to 
mould the individual character after the pattern of 
Christ. But did the state actually become Chris- 
tian? To this day the perfect Christian indi- 
vidual is rare. Most Christians fail to reach 
conspicuous sainthood in this life, and it is evi- 
dent that we cannot expect the state to be much 
better than the average Christian. Social revolu- 
tions proceed slowly. Ifa nation shows signs of 
moderate moral progress in even a century we 
may be sure that some great moral force is at 
work in it. Has Christianity wrought notable 
changes in society? To answer the question 
fully it would be necessary to review the whole 
history of civilisation. Such a task cannot be 
undertaken in a volume like this except in the 
most summary manner; yet even such a brief 
examination of the history of the progress of 
civilisation as can be made here may be of 
service. 

We have seen that Christ preached the gospel 
of the kingdom of God to the Jewish state as 
well as to individuals, and that the preaching was 
renewed with great earnestness and with marked 
results by the apostles. Under their preaching a 
new community sprang into life and for a time 
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grew rapidly. At first the people favoured this 
realisation of the kingdom. Even the priests did 
not dare to exclude the Christian assemblies from 
the temple; but the disciples met daily in its 
courts to hear of their rightful King and of his 
kingdom. But the kingdom could not possibly 
be realised without sacrifice, and such sacrifice 
as most men are reluctant to make. The very 
zeal of the new converts who sold their posses- 
sions and put the proceeds into the common fund 
must have alarmed the priests and Pharisees who 
had been accustomed to make their godliness a 
source of gain. What if these Galileans should 
gain the ascendency, as they seemed likely to do, 
what kind of laws would be enacted and en- 
forced? The men who had crucified the Master 
were soon ready to try issues with his disciples. 
They found that Christianity had lost favor with 
the people also; for though the people at first ap- 
proved the Christian brotherhood they were not 
more ready to imitate its example of sacrifice 
than their leaders. Only by a persecution last- 
ing for a generation did the Jewish state succeed 
in driving from itself that kingdom of which 
prophets had dreamed and for which Israel had 
prayed for centuries. 

Paul was the first to give up the task of con- 
verting the Jewish nation—a work that he would 
have given his life or even his soul to accomplish 
—to undertake the apparently greater task of 
evangelising the Roman Empire. True, neither 
he nor any of his colabourers or immediate succes- 
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sors expected that the Empire would very soon 
become Christian; for the method adopted was 
one that did not even aim at such a result. No 
attempt was made to reach the Emperor. No 
special appeal was made to men of influence. 
Converts were drawn almost exclusively from 
the lower walks of life. Whether this was of 
choice or necessity does not matter. It was evi- 
dent that it would take a long time to effect so 
great a change by that method. But it was 
equally certain that in time the change would be 
wrought; for Christianity brought the people 
present, tangible advantages. It could not fail 
to make headway among the people, even in spite 
of persecution. The story of the conflict in 
which the Church finally triumphed has been al- 
ready told. We may now consider the results of 
the victory. 

The Christian Empire as established by Con- 
stantine was not altogether Christian. The 
world is hardly ready even to this day for a 
Christian state, and when Constantine embraced 
Christianity, the Christians were only a small 
minority of his subjects. Nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple were probably adherents of some form of 
paganism, or of no religion at all. But Christian- 
ity was the only religion in the Empire that was 
capable of becoming a universal religion. The 
Church had long been a state within the state, a 
community far more closely knit together than 
the Empire itself. In the long struggle it had 
maintained it had constantly gained ground until 
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the pagan empire went down in defeat. Con- 
stantine may have been a poor Christian, but he 
was a shrewd politician. He saw that he could 
make use of Christianity to work a revolution in 
the Empire that would not only make his position 
sure but be of great advantage to the state. To 
do this it was necessary not only to favour Chris- 
tianity and to become a Christian himself, but to 
make such changes in the laws as would make it 
possible to claim that the Empire itself had be- 
come Christian. The improvement of laws and 
customs under Constantine and his successors is 
thus stated by T. M. Lindsay in the article 
“ Christianity” in the Encyclopedia Britannica: 

“The nineteen years of civil war which pre- 
ceded the final victory of Constantine had pro- 
duced the usual scenes of misery, and great num- 
bers of orphan children were thrown upon the 
world without protection. The influence of the 
celebrated Lactantius, to whose care Constantine 
had committed the care of his son Crispus, was 
able to secure the publication of a law declaring 
that the Emperor was the father of all these 
children, and that the expense of their bringing 
up was-to be defrayed by the state. At the same 
time the exposure for sale of unfortunate chil- 
dren was sternly forbidden, and those who so 
exposed them were condemned to the amphi- 
theatre. The condition of slaves was also greatly 
ameliorated by the new spirit of Christianity 
which was then working in society. Slavery was 
not abolished but various laws were made re- 
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stricting the power of slave-holders. The mas- 
ter was deprived of the arbitrary power of life 
and death. It was ordained that when royal 
estates were divided the families of slaves of the 
soil were not to-be separated. New laws, breath- 
ing a more Christian spirit, reculated the relation 
of the sexes. Divorce was made a much more 
difficult matter, and adultery became a capital 
offence. The nameless crime which was the dis- 
grace of Greek and Roman civilisation, was made 
punishable by death. The making of eunuchs 
was forbidden, and it was enacted that slaves 
who had suffered this mutilation might claim 
their freedom. But the silent revolution which 
Christianity wrought in social morality cannot be 
measured by legislation. It is to be traced in a 
purer literature, a higher moral life, a better 
public spirit, and, above all, in the establishment 
of buildings for the reception of strangers 
(gevGves), almshouses for the poor (rrwxorpodeia), 
hospitals and orphan-houses for the sick and for- 
saken, and houses of refuge for the support of 
helpless old men and women. All these were 
due to the Church, and the bishops vied with each 
other in the proper exercise of a munificent 
charity. One of the most celebrated of these 
establishments was the basilicas of Basil of 
Cesarea, where strangers were hospitably en- 
tertained, and medical attendance and nursing 
were provided for those sick of whatever disease. 
In the Basilicas everything was on the most 
magnificent scale. The physicians of the es- 
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tablishment resided within the walls, and work- 
shops were provided for all the artisans and 
labourers whose services were needed. The 
presence of such institutions, and the Christian 
purity to which they bore witness, must have had 
a wonderfully restorative influence on the cor- 
rupt pagan society in which they were set up. 
Law and religion became allied, not opposing 
forces.” 

Notwithstanding this Christianisation of laws 
and customs, the state remained essentially pagan. 
The Christian Emperors ruled by the sword as 
truly as their heathen predecessors. In fact, the 
government became more than ever a depotism. 
The policy of Constantine and his successors was 
to take from the provinces the few privileges they 
enjoyed. No “Cesars” ruled under the Chris- 
tian Emperors. No powerful provincial govern- 
ors raised armies in their own dominions even for 
the purpose of repelling invasion. All depended 
on the Emperor and the army of the Empire. 
The administration of the affairs of the Empire 
from one centre became an impossibility ; but the 
policy of trusting provinces with a little authority 
in the administration of their own affairs was 
not tried. The Empire was simply divided. It 
may be said that the time for popular govern- 
ment had not come; but the people were all the 
while demonstrating their ability to attend to 
their own affairs. The Church remained largely 
democratic. The bishops were elected by popu- 
lar vote, and these men, called by the people to 
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discharge duties as difficult as those devolving 
upon the officers of the Empire, were at least not 
inferior to the civil and military officers chosen 
by the Emperor. 

Despotism is unchristian, it is also expensive. 
The despot must maintain a strong guard against 
domestic enemies while he wards off foreign 
foes. Under the Christian Empire the burden of 
taxation became greater than ever before. It 
increased till the provinces were ruined by it. 
It was the weakness of the provinces that proved 
the undoing of the Empire. When the flood of 
barbarian invasion came, the provinces were not 
capable of defending themselves; and the im- 
perial army, composed largely of foreign mer- 
cenaries, could not be maintained in sufficient 
strength to guard such an extensive frontier. 
The Empire fell because it was not quite Chris- 
tian. If the Christian principle of brotherhood 
had been carried into the administration of its 
affairs the result might have been different. 

If the leaders of the Church had understood 
their social duties better, they might have saved 
the Empire; but why should any one wonder that 
they did not fully understand the social mission 
and power of Christianity? They were, how- 
ever, almost in spite of themselves, working a 
great social revolution. They were leavening 
society with the leaven of Christianity. The 
leavening went on during the great flood of bar- 
barian invasion that overwhelmed the Empire. 
After the storm had swept by, it was found that 
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the lands that had been feebly ruled by the de- 
cadent Empire were in the hands of races far 
more vigorous and hardly less Christian than 
those that had preceded them. Those who were 
pagans at the time of the invasion were easily and 
quickly converted. The conquering Germans ac- 
cepted the religion, and in most parts the lan- 
guage of their subjects. The monasteries and 
churches were seldom disturbed ; the same priests 
and monks chanted the masses in the same lan- 
guage as before; but the Goths and the Franks 
were now the rulers, and their fellow countrymen 
of the lower ranks were sufficiently numerous 
to affect materially the character of the mass of 
the population with which they slowly became 
mingled. The new race was doubtless far 
superior to those it conquered, and capable of 
much higher civilisation. In the meantime, the 
Church in the West had become thoroughly 
Roman. As the Empire crumbled to pieces the 
Church presented a more solid front than ever to 
the world. The invaders, always Arians or 
pagans, were awed by the army of ecclesiastics, 
so faithful to the good cause they served and so 
firmly united under the Bishop of Rome. 
Respect for the Church of Rome and for its 
ecclesiastics assisted in the conversion of the 
Arian and pagan invaders to the Catholic faith. 
It was doubtless of divine providence that Roman 
Catholicism became practically the only form of 
religion in Western Europe and so remained for 
a thousand years. It is doubtful whether a purer 
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form of Christianity would have dominated the 
invaders; but the Roman Church ruled, and in a 
manner civilised them. The Roman Church al- 
ways stood for a settled life and for obedience to 
properly constituted authority. The tribes of 
Northern Europe had never been inferior in any 
respect to their more civilised neighbours in 
Greece and Italy except in their unwillingness to 
submit to authority. Their love of freedom was 
too strong to allow the establishment of a settled 
government. Only the arm of the Church could 
or did subdue them. If the Church had done no 
more, this alone would have been enough to merit 
the gratitude of mankind; for with the establish- 
ment of a settled life and permanent government 
there began among these rude tribes a new type 
of civilisation. This, however, was not the only 
boon Roman Catholicism gave to the invaders of 
its territory. The duty to instruct the people has 
never been quite ignored by any form of Chris- 
tianity, and Romanism not only instructed the 
people in the rudiments of the faith but also, in its 
numerous monasteries, preserved something of 
the knowledge and of the literature of Rome’s 
classic period. 

While the Church, through the discipline that 
wisely strove to reform the offender without cast- 
ing him out as altogether evil, did very much to 
improve the morals of the people, it was the gos- 
pel itself that was the great ethical force. Under 
its influence public and private morals began to 
change for the better even before Christianity 
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had achieved the nominal conversion of the Em- 
pire. Under the Christian Emperors much more 
was achieved, though the civil polity of the Em- 
pire remained essentially pagan. After the fall 
of the Empire the work of bringing laws and cus- 
toms into conformity with Christianity was re- 
commenced. The work progressed slowly, indeed, 
for it was largely in the hands of a fallen church; 
but from the time of Charlemagne there was not a 
century that was altogether without progress to- 
ward a better civilisation. The warlike tribes 
learned the advantages of peace. They lost 
nothing of the courage and manliness of their 
forefathers, yet they laid aside much of their 
savage cruelty. They were ignorant, it is true; 
but in comparison with their heathen progenitors 
they were learned. The Church reached early in 
the Dark Ages its lowest degradation; yet even at 
its lowest it was the repository of the learning of 
the past, and it was nursing the germ of a better 
learning for the future. Above all, Christianity, 
while it proved a bond to unite tribes into na- 
tions and taught the restless Goths and Franks 
to submit to law and properly constituted author- 
ity, kept alive also the spirit of liberty. Even at 
its lowest the Church was democratic in spirit. 
The peasant who gave himself to its service might 
hope to become a bishop. The oppressed and the 
wretched found help in the monasteries.* 


* Justice compels us to acknowledge the debt of 
Christian civilisation to the religious orders. The mon- 
astery was not merely a refuge for the indolent or 
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The Reformation made Christianity the property 
of the people. Among the reformed Churches 
there is but slight difference between clergy and 
laity. No magical influence is ascribed to ordina- 
tion, and as to the divire call to the ministry it can- 
not differ very materially from a divine call to any 
other department of religious work. Although 
the clergyman is better versed in religious lore 
than others, he is not allowed to ask people to 
accept his opinion without giving them his 
reasons. No man or any assembly of men can 
claim to speak with any authority in Protestan- 
tism; not because divines do not understand re- 
ligion, but because the people themselves are 
capable of understanding it. 

The result of trusting the Church, with its 
work and its doctrines, to the people could only 
be to rouse in them a sense of independence. 
The German peasants were very ready to decide 
that if they did not need priests they did not need 


feeble or those who were weary of life. It was much 
more ; it was a home for those who, under conditions 
of society that were unfavourable to piety, sought in it 
that opportunity of living religiously that they desired. 
It was, as the ministry of the Church through all the 
centuries was, an equalising institution. All classes 
from the highest to the lowest found a place in the 
orders of St. Benedict or St. Dominic. The regulars 
were the intermediaries between the rich and the poor. 
‘The friendship of the poor,” says St. Bernard, ‘‘ con- 
stitutes us the friends of kings, but the love of poverty 
makes kings of us.”—JoHn MarsuaL Lana: ‘‘ The 
Church and Its Social Mission.” 
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princes; and so they rose against their masters. 
They were not ready for any large measure of 
self-government, but if Luther and the German 
nobles had been wise enough to concede all that 
might have been conceded, the results might have 
been better. Instead they had no answer but the 
sword for these simple people that thought that 
the gospel was meant as a rule for human society. 
The German princes and the founders of the new 
clericalism made the same mistake that had been 
made so often before—the mistake of fearing to 
trust the people with the rights Christ had pur- 
chased for them. Yet it was impossible to pre- 
vent the people from acquiring a measure of 
political and social freedom after they had once 
broken the bands of spiritual bondage. Revolu- 
tions, however, usually proceed slowly. Com- 
plete freedom is not easily or quickly attained. 
Protestantism has always hesitated to grant per- 
fect religious liberty, it has even striven to bind 
the mind and conscience of its votaries by creeds 
and confessions; yet owing to the fact that no 
Protestant church can ever claim to be an in- 
fallible interpreter of divine truth, people have 
always claimed the right to think for themselves 
in Protestantism. Since Protestantism is dissent 
it breeds dissent. The legitimate result of this 
tendency can be seen in England and especially 
in this country. Here spiritual authority is ut- 
terly at an end. We have, at last, complete 
religious liberty. The average American, though 
he may be a faithful church member, thinks 
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freely on religious questions, unfettered by the 
creed to which he is supposed to subscribe. As 
to freedom of thought in political and social mat- 
ters, that is coming too; but slowly. The average 
American is bound much more by his political 
party than by his religious sect. Sectarianism, 
the plague of Protestantism, is also one of its 
chief blessings, for it secures liberty. 

It is true that religion has always restrained the 
excesses that convert liberty into license; but in 
so doing it does real liberty a service. It is also 
true that the churches, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, have usually been too conservative, and 
that their influence is not always on the side of 
popular freedom. They sometimes oppose move- 
ments that are shown by the event to be sane and 
right. The Church is often wrong, but the gospel 
never. The motto of the French Revolution, 
“Liberty, equality, fraternity,” is the watchword 
of Christianity. But these things are not to be 
seized, but made. Christ said, “ If the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” The 
gospel, whenever it is unhindered by Church or 
state, works out the freedom of the masses by 
elevating them mentally and morally. It estab- 
lished fraternity first, and by its means it secures 
equality and liberty. 

Modern Social Problems find their solution in 
Christianity; but they do not wait. No nation 
that is not capable of self-government can com- 
pete with its more advanced neighbours. The fact 
is usually recognised, and even the conservative 
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East is beginning to trust the people with a voice 
in the management of national affairs. Japan set 
the example, and the wonderful progress of that 
country has been largely due to the fact that it 
has trusted the people with a voice in the councils 
of state and that it is striving to secure for them 
a degree of mental and moral development that 
may fit them for a more liberal form of govern- 
ment. China is following the example of Japan, 
and both nations are welcoming Christianity and 
Christian culture. It is not likely that Chris- 
tian culture can be secured without Christianity. 
Persia is trying to pour the new wine of popular 
government into the old bottles of Mohammedan- 
ism. The success of the experiment is doubtful. 
It may very well end as a similar experiment 
ended in Turkey a generation ago. Despotism is 
the best form of government for people that are 
not prepared to govern themselves. 

The best despotism is that of an enlightened 
foreign power. The people of India are freer to- 
day than ever before in all their history ; yet their 
government is autocratic. The autocrat, how- 
ever, is a nation, and so the personal whims and 
foibles that may make a monarch a tyrant do not 
disturb India. The same enlightened, benevolent 
despot that rules India also directs the affairs of 
Egypt, and very much to Egypt’s advantage. 
The nation that cannot take its place with modern 
nations is fortunate if some nation that is capable 
of meeting modern requirements takes it in 
charge. 
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Modern civilisation demands the whole world 
for its field. The natural resources of the world 
are demanded for its factories and its forges. 
The world’s rivers and seas are demanded for its 
commerce. Barbarism and anarchy must be © 
banished from the world, and every people must 
be able to take its place in the great family of 
civilised nations, or else submit to be guided and 
governed by a more enlightened neighbour. 
Hence protectorates are the order of the day. 
Every great nation has its wards; undeveloped 
peoples that can be prepared to meet modern re- 
quirements only by submitting patiently to 
tutelage. Yet there is no graduation in the 
world’s school; for civilisation makes even more 
problems than it solves. The machinery of sav- 
age life is simple. Any lout could be trusted to 
drive an ox-cart; only well-trained hands can be 
safely trusted to manage a locomotive. Small 
moral attainments were counted sufficient for the 
plainsman of sixty years ago; now even the 
brakeman of a freight train must be at least 
sober. Temperance, honesty, and manly virtue 
are imperatively demanded now as they never 
were before. The dishonest man may ruin the 
fortunes of thousands, if he succeeds in gaining 
the confidence of the managers of a bank. We 
are used to thieves who steal sums the old-time 
thieves never dreamed of; and we are not at all 
surprised when the thief does his work so adroitly 
that he cannot be punished. It is impossible to 
make honesty by law. A thoroughly honest and 
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independent people, a people who are cabable of 
making and enforcing their own laws, may do 
much to discourage dishonesty; but honesty 
comes only from motives that are higher than 
self-interest. It does not spring up spontane- 
ously with material and intellectual advance- 
ment. 

Manliness is as evidently essential as honesty, 
in the nation that would meet modern require- 
ments. Armies do not engage in phalanx or 
column now. The battle is extended far, and 
every soldier must depend in a measure upon 
himself. Only the man who is, in a great degree, 
capable of self-direction is desirable as a soldier 
now. In the struggles of peace as well as in war 
manliness is required. Men who think for them- 
selves are essential to the public welfare under 
modern conditions. Patriotism and even heroism 
is more in requisition in peace than in war. 
Many a man would fight for his country who can- 
not be induced to think for his country; but in- 
telligent patriotism and manly independence are 
indispensable for the solution of modern civic 
problems. These virtues Christianity demands 
and creates. Christianity has always demanded 
honesty of the highest possible type. The 
honesty that simply respects law passes only for 
hypocrisy in Christ’s estimation. He insists on 
honesty that can afford to confess its shortcom- 
ings, that needs no lies or subterfuges or conceal- 
ments. Christianity demands manliness and pa- 
triotism, too, as imperatively as it demands 
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honesty. The courage of self-denial is essential 
to the Christian, and the motive of Christian self- 
denial is not the attainment of sainthood but the 
practical benefit it brings to those for whom it is 
practised. The Christian’s patriotism is not of 
that type that hates the enemy as fervently as it 
loves the neighbour, nor is it of that sentimental 
sort that dissipates itself in love for those it can 
never reach and zeal for ideal conditions that it 
can never attain. It is the practical love that 
seeks the benefit of those it can reach without 
harm to others. In its Old Testament beginnings 
religion was essentially enlightened patriotism 
that sought to make the nation a family, and so 
place it under the protection and care of the 
Father of nations. This work that Judaism be- 
gan, Christianity completes, and it strives to add 
to it the greater work of uniting the nations into 
one great family. 

Chemistry demonstrates the startling truth that 
the essential thing in the universe is the atom. 
The properties of the atoms determine the form 
and size and attractions of molecules, and these, 
in turn, make up the masses, living and dead, and 
give them their properties. The individual is the 
social atom. Society can crystallise only into such 
forms as the individuals that compose it make 
possible. No power, therefore, can change the 
universal except the power that can reach and 
change the individual. This Christianity has 
done and can do. By an alchemy all its own it 
changes the spirit’s cross into gold. It places 
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things in their true proportion. It shows the 
world as God sees it. In its light this present age 
and this present life do not appear as insignificant 
and trivial, but take their place in the eternity of 
which they are a part. The man who fully be- 
lieves that every deed reaches through all the uni- 
verse to the throne of God and that every 
moment of his life is linked with eternity, and 
that for the accomplishment of every noble pur- 
pose he has for his help the power of God, has 
every possible aid for the development of his 
virtue. 

As a matter of fact, the virtues that make 
civilisation possible have developed under Chris- 
tianity. As compared with other religions it has 
no rival, if religions are to be judged by their 
fruits. Of the various forms of Christianity it 
may be confidently said that those that have 
produced the best social results approach the 
ideal most nearly, and of all of them it may be 
said with perfect confidence that they have not 
yet attained that ideal. This is due not only to 
the difficulty of bringing human conduct into 
conformity to so high an ideal, but also, in a large 
measure, to the failure to grasp that ideal. Re- 
ligion is for all the people, and especially for the 
state itself. It offers eternal life to the state as 
well as to the individual. It was intended to be a 
social force and a social rule. 

The Church has always been imperfect, and 
much may be justly charged against the leaders 
of religious thought; but the state has not, as a 
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rule, even comprehended the fact that it could be 
Christian at all. From Constantine, whose politi- 
cal methods were hardly as Christian as those of 
Augustus had been, ‘to our own great republic, 
that does not directly acknowledge itself to be 
Christian at all, the idea has always persisted that 
states were never to be expected to regulate their 
conduct by Christian rules, and that society of the 
Christian type could not exist outside of monas- 
teries, or at least outside of the churches. Yet, 
if Christianity is true, the Christian religion came 
from the same hand that has moulded and is 
moulding human society. He made one for the 
other, and if he made Christianity for any age 
especially, surely it was for the present; for now 
the virtues it teaches and creates are demanded 
as they never were before, and they are becom- 
ing constantly more important to the welfare of 
. society. 

What has Christianity accomplished? Its work 
is not yet finished, but enough has been done to 
show that it has done for a large part of the world 
what Judaism accomplished for only one small 
portion. (See page 127.) 

(1) It has educated the people. In its own 
defence and for its own propagation it must de- 
mand, and it does demand, that every child should 
receive the best training he is capable of 
accepting. 

(2) By demanding not only that governments 
should exist for the good of the governed, but also 
that every individual should seek the good of 
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all the people it offers a solution of the social 
problem. 

(3) Its faith in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man forms the only possible basis 
of a universal brotherhood. 

(4) Much as Judaism achieved in moulding 
character, Christianity has done more. It has at 
least reached the masses more effectually than 
Judaism could reach them. 

(5) Christianity has succeeded, it is true, in 
producing neither a church nor state altogether 
worthy of itself; but it has succeeded in impart- 
ing enough life to church and state to make both 
live. The secret of national immortality has been 
found. The Christian state is fairly stable, and 
the Christian church is even more stable than the 
state. Christianity, because its final appeal is to 
the people, and because it elevates them while it 
depends upon them, gives permanence to the state 
it moulds. 

Much as has been done to make the world 
better, the Bible remains a prophecy of still better 
things to come and a guide to their accomplish- 
ment. The lawgivers and prophets of Israel saw, 
in their visions, a state far superior to anything 
ever realized in their nation, and though their 
laws would not answer for our present needs, 
laws moulded after them in a measure, and made 
to accomplish the same ends they strove for, 
would go far to solve present problems. As to 
Christianity, whenever it is understood that it was 
intended not only for individuals but for nations, 
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for cities, for companies, for unions, for all the 
world—it will not be necessary to seek further 
for a panacea of social ills. 

In the very brief study of human progress that 
has been made in this book it has been assumed 
that Christianity is not only a rule for society and 
a force to mould it, but a revelation of what it is 
to be; for the social world is still in the making. 
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